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ELECTORAL STUDIES AND 
DEMOCRATIC THEORY}! 


I. A BRITISH VIEW 


JOHN PLAMENATZ 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


It has always been widely admitted, though not by everyone, that the role 
of the people in government is negative. Among primitive peoples, govern- 
ment is thought of as essentially the enforcement and not the making of law. 
But as soon as the legislative function of government is widely admitted, it 
is usually taken for granted that the ‘people’s’ part in it is to assent or dissent 
rather than to propose. Medieval statutes were made by the king with the 
advice and consent of the lords and commons. The ‘representatives’ of the 
people presented grievances and petitions, voted taxes, and assented to 
laws. Their business was not to govern, nor even to legislate, but rather to 
let those who govern know how the people felt and what they would put up 
with. The ‘will of the people’ meant only their grievances and the limits to 
their patience; it emphatically did not mean the people’s ideas about how 
the country should be governed. The people’s role in government was 
negative, and was known to be so. Sir Thomas Smith, in the De Republica 
Anglorum (1583), asserts Parliament’s right to repeal old laws and make 
new ones, but he is perfectly well aware that it is the monarch who takes 
the initiative. His book was considered a true account of the English system 
of government at that time. 

The ‘Utopian’ Harrington, in Oceana, still takes it for granted that it is 
really the business of the executive to propose new laws. But the ‘realistic’ 
Montesquieu believes that in England the body that makes the law is 
separate from the executive. He does not, however, suppose that that body 
carries out a ‘will of the people’ formed outside it. He would probably, if 
challenged, have agreed with Burke that the people’s thinking is done for 
them in Parliament by their representatives. If there is a ‘will of the people’ 
it takes shape in Parliament, and deserves to be called the people’s will only 
because Parliament is partly responsible to the people. Montesquieu, Burke, 


* These articles are based on papers read to the Nuffield College Private Conference on 
European Electoral Studies in March 1957. 
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2 ELECTORAL STUDIES AND DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


Blackstone, and Hume, all admit (explicitly or implicitly) that the people’s 
role in government is negative, but they also insist that the role of the House 
of Commons, which ‘represents’ the people, is a good deal more than nega- 
tive. They differ from the older writers of the seventeenth and sixteenth 
centuries, not in what they say about the people but in their greater willing- 
ness to treat the popular house as an initiator of law. 

Not until the end of the eighteenth century do we find anyone seriously 
maintaining that the people’s part in government can be anything more 
than negative. Will, said Rousseau, cannot be represented. By this laconic 
and obscure statement he meant perhaps to convey this: it is absurd to 
suppose that persons who make government the daily business of their lives 
can be truly responsible to people who are concerned with it only at long 
intervals and have the haziest notions about it. If to be free means being 
governed according to your will, then you cannot be free unless you take a 
direct part in the main business of government, which is the making of law; 
for it is only by taking part in it that you acquire opinions about it worth 
calling a political will. Representative government is a sham, and direct 
democracy is possible only in small states. Therefore freedom is possible 
only in small states; and to pretend the contrary is to deceive yourself. 

The force of Rousseau’s argument struck many people who would not 
accept his conclusion. The large and powerful centralized state had come 
to stay; it had come with the spread of commerce and industry, with the 
complexity of life in modern society and all the advantages and oppor- 
tunities it brings. There could be no question, for many people, of destroy- 
ing that state. The dream of the Anarchists and Marxists that it could 
disappear and yet the vastly complex industrial society survive seemed to 
them sheer extravagance. Yet these people were concerned for freedom 
and believed in democracy. Modern governments are more enterprising, 
powerful, and many-sided than ever before. How can they be responsible 
to the people? How can what Rousseau denied be true? 

The radicals who came after Rousseau insisted that the people take a 
more active part in government. They spoke as if it were the government’s 
duty to find out what the people wanted done, and then to set about doing 
it. Various devices were proposed to ensure the proper dependence of law- 
makers on the people: frequent elections, the referendum, the recall, &c. 
Parties were accepted as necessary instruments of democracy; but when it 
was noticed that they were not themselves democratic, it was felt that they 
were somehow betraying democracy. As belief in democracy spread it 
became more and more fashionable—and also more necessary as a con- 
dition of political success—to speak of representative government as if it 
were the kind of popular government imagined by Rousseau; it became 
fashionable to speak of the ‘will of the people’ as if it were something like 
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what Rousseau called the ‘general will’, except that instead of taking direct 
expression in the law, it had to be interpreted on the people’s behalf by their 
representatives. In other words, it became fashionable to speak of repre- 
sentative government as if it were what it very clearly is not. 

Now this, of course, does not mean that the people who spoke like this 
lacked a sense of political realities. They often understood well enough 
what was happening around them, as their political successes proved. They 
merely acquired two vocabularies for discussing politics: a vocabulary of 
accepted generalities and a business vocabulary. They used these two 
vocabularies on appropriate occasions without being aware of the differ- 
ence between them. This kind of double-talk is of the essence of practical 
politics; it is often harmless, and is quite compatible with honesty. 

It is not, however, entirely harmless. There are always some people in the 
world who look carefully at what other people say, and who notice dis- 
crepancies between theory and practice. They are sickened by ‘hypocrisy’ 
and they denounce ‘shams’. They insist that the ‘will of the people’ be made 
effective, and are listened to by everyone who feels cheated or aggrieved 
by the existing system. That is one reason, among others, why the anti- 
parliamentary tradition is still so strong on the extreme Left in many parts 
of Europe. 

There is another danger, less important in itself but not less interesting 
to students of politics. The language of politics in the West is still deeply 
affected by the too-simple image of democracy created by Rousseau and 
the radicals; an image that expresses ideals much more than realities. 
Though students of politics are too sophisticated to be taken in by it, they 
have not altogether loosened its hold on their thinking. To give an example. 
They are aware that to speak of an electoral ‘mandate’, as the politicians 
do, is to make false assumptions about what voters do during elections. Yet 
they sometimes make these assumptions themselves, or else react so strongly 
against them that they reject as empty what is merely misconceived. They 
make these assumptions, not when they study elections (for then the facts 
are brought home to them too strongly) but when they discuss policy— 
what the government is or is not entitled to do. On the other hand, when 
they look closely at elections they are apt to dismiss the mandate as sheer 
‘myth’. Yet it has its justification. If a government, at the elections that gave 
it power, had announced its intention of carrying out a certain policy, it 
might not have got power. There is, therefore, on democratic premisses, 
some sense to the rule: introduce no large measure unless you made plain 
your intention of doing so at the last elections. This rule makes sense even 
if it is true that only a small part of the electors are affected one way or the 
other by most of the issues put to them at elections. 

That politicians should be deceived by myths may not matter. Indeed, 
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if the actions inspired by the myths can be justified on other grounds, it may 
be desirable that they should be deceived. It is not the business of practical 
men to understand the significance of what they do; it is their business to 
know what to do. Is there any reason to believe that politicians would be 
the better for understanding politics in the way that students try to do? For 
in life one kind of skill often gets in the way of another. But our business, 
as students of politics, is precisely to explain what others do; we must 
beware equally of being taken in by myths and of seeing nothing in them. 
When politicians misdescribe their own or other people’s actions, they may 
be serving notice of what they intend to do; and their serving this notice 
may be an important element in government. When that is so, it is sheer 
pedantry to accuse them of talking nonsense. 

Nothing in the last generation has deepened our understanding of demo- 
cratic government more than the careful work done on parties and elections. 
The early students of party organization, men like Ostrogorski and Michels, 
were often victims of the radical myth about democracy. They knew that 
there can be no democracy on a large scale without parties; and therefore, 
when they found that the internal structure of parties was undemocratic, it 
seemed to them almost as if they had proved that democracy was undemo- 
cratic. Whether or not they were dismayed depended for the most part on 
nationality and temperament. I suspect Ostrogorski of taking the usual 
Slavonic pleasure at the hypocrisy of the West. 

Since their time we have learnt to understand once again what was under- 
stood as long ago as the fifteenth century: we have learnt that the people’s 
part in government is essentially negative. But that does not mean that we 
have done no more than recover the wisdom of the late Middle Ages, for 
this negative role of the people has been studied as it never was studied 
before. Relations between governments and peoples are infinitely complex, 
and are also intimate and continuous. Competition between those who seek 
to govern, and again between those who seek to influence government, 
makes the role of the people, though still negative, immensely greater than 
it was. The ordinary voter is inarticulate; his part in government is to make 
a cross on a piece of paper. He is a mere listener to the arguments of others; 
or if he argues himself, it is only in the narrowest circles. He consents or 
dissents; he is ‘exposed’ to various influences. He ‘responds’ or is left indif- 
ferent. He does not ‘act’ so much as ‘react’. 

It is easy to speak of him in this way, and it is not exactly false. But it 
may well be misleading if we do not take care what inferences we draw. 
Because the citizen is ‘passive’, in the sense that he does not take the initia- 
tive politically, we are often betrayed into speaking as if he were also passive 
in another sense; as if he were ‘manipulated’ by others, and did not think or 
decide for himself but was induced by people cleverer than himself to do 
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what it suits them that he should do. Now, if it is inevitable that the part 
played by the ordinary citizen should be negative, we really cannot argue 
from the nature of that part to his being ‘manipulated’. If a man is so placed 
that he has nothing to say, we cannot argue from his silence to his lack of 
thought. 

Wherever there is collective action continuously and on more than a 
small scale, there is hierarchy; and wherever there is hierarchy some people 
have much more power than others. It sometimes comes easily to speak as 
if those who have the power manipulate those who have not. Again, 
wherever there is collective action a few men do most of the talking on 
behalf of the others; and nothing is easier than to treat the spokesmen as if 
they did all the thinking. Where there are many forms of collective action, 
all the persons who have power and do the speaking can be treated as an 
élite. They are the people that matter, the politically active, the articulate, 
who between them run the whole life of the community. 

What is the significance of these words: between them? To influence 
people and to speak for them is not to ‘manipulate’ them, if there are others 
besides yourself who exert influence and act as spokesmen. There is no 
‘manipulation’, no control of the people by the élite, unless the élite are 
themselves one organized body‘or are all subject, directly or indirectly, to 
one body; and even then much less than might appear. Now, ina democracy, 
the politically active are never one body; they have no interest common to 
them alone, and are not drawn from any one class or section. They create 
public opinion only in the sense that what it is at any time is more an effect 
of what they do and say than of what is done and said by the rest of the 
people. But they do not create it in the sense that they decide what it shall 
be. They work at cross purposes and largely in ignorance of one another’s 
intentions; they are perhaps even more sensitive to outside pressures than 
the generality of the people, and are as much as anyone the victims of their 
own and each other’s activities. If it were not for them, there would be 
nothing worth calling public opinion; and in a democracy it is their business 
to make it without being able to decide what it shall be. They are not the 
bakers that mould the loaf; they are the yeast that makes it rise. 

No doubt the élite often do not know their own limitations; they are 
always enterprising and sometimes cynical; it gives them pleasure to 
imagine themselves deciding what other people shall think and do. A rather 
naive cynicism interrupted from time to time by bouts of sentimentality is 
almost an occupational disease with men whose business it is to rule other 
men. ‘We laugh at the powerful’ someone once said, ‘to avenge ourselves 
for the power they wield over us’. This is only part of the truth; we also 
laugh at them because we find their pretensions ridiculous. If a man is so 
placed as to be able to make a decision that has large consequences, he can 
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watch the effects of his action and enjoy a great sense of power. If, however, 
he asks himself how he came to take that decision, and what was involved 
in his being in a position to take it, he will find himself considerably 
diminished in his own eyes; for when a man makes decisions affecting other 
people, the range of his choice is apt to be small, and is narrowed down by 
circumstances he cannot control. He depends on others for information and 
advice, and always acts in situations created by many other people besides 
himself. The more it matters to other people what he does, the greater his 
power and the less his freedom. This is so even when he is a dictator, and 
is only the more so when his power is democratic. 

The more we reflect on the nature of power, the more misleading it must 
seem to speak of the persons who have it as ‘controlling’ or ‘manipulating’ 
the communities in which they exercise it. It is misleading even when we 
speak of a dictator, more misleading still when we speak of an organized 
body, and downright absurd when we speak of a politically active minority 
which is not organized and is drawn from all classes and conditions of men. 
Whether a country is democratic or not does not depend on the proportion 
of people inside it who have power or who take a considerable part in 
forming opinion; it depends on how the politically active are related to one 
another and to the rest of the people. Their power and influence will always 
depend both on their relations with one another and on their relations with 
the people generally. The more it depends on the people, the more demo- 
cratic the country. But this dependence itself varies with the relations 
within the active minority. If the politically active are related among them- 
selves in one way, their dependence on the people will be greater; if in 
another, it will be smaller. These two kinds of relations affect one another. 

If Russia is to be called an authoritarian state and Britain a democracy, 
it is not, I suggest, because in Russia the rulers are more completely in 
control of society than they are in Britain, or because in Britain, less than 
in Russia, it is the function of a minority to form public opinion. No doubt 
in Russia there is much more deliberate manipulation of the masses by the 
bosses than there is in this country; but this manipulation occurs at different 
levels and often with different ends in view, though the differences are 
hidden behind the same screen of ideology. If to control something means 
to get it to work in the way you want, it is far from certain that the Kremlin 
controls Russia more than Westminster and Whitehall control Britain. The 
rulers of Russia may take less notice of the feelings and opinions of the 
people, but it does not follow that they are better able to mould them to 
their will. 

If the information of public opinion is as much the work of a minority in 
Britain as in Russia, what makes Britain democratic? It is, no doubt, largely 
the existence of a free market in political ideas. In that market supply and 
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demand are both much more elastic than in the economic market. There 
are other differences as well. On the political market, though the producer 
knows what he wants better than the consumer, neither is very sure. The 
goods on this market are difficult to measure and are apt to change shape 
as they pass from hand to hand. It is a market where it is easier to restrict 
freedom than to create a successful monopoly. That is whv the destroyers 
of freedom are so seldom able to get the kind of control over opinion which 
they would like to have. Because what this market deals in can scarcely be 
measured and is liable to change shape, all the dealings on it appear less 
rational than buying and selling on the economic market. Certainly they 
are less predictable, for it is incomparably more difficult to discover the 
laws that govern them. This, however, is only to say that they are much less 
easy to explain; it does not in the least mean that there is less thinking 
involved in them—that the activities studied by us are in themselves less 
rational than the transactions analysed by the economists. 

The psephologists study only a part of this political market; they study 
the transactions on it immediately before the elector goes to the polls. From 
the nature of the case, the voter and the candidate deal only in vague 
generalities. Only one quite unambiguous issue is put to the voter: Who will 
get your vote? All other issues are apt to be vague, and it is impossible to 
know which have weighed most with the voter (unless you ask him, and not 
always then). If we suppose that the candidate soliciting his vote is asking 
him: Do you want me, and my party, and all my party’s proposals? we 
cannot give a rational account of the transaction. For we then suppose that 
the candidate has put a dozen or more questions simultaneously to the 
voter, and expects an answer to all of them in the form of a cross on a piece 
of paper. And that is clearly absurd. The voter, when he votes, is not answer- 
ing any questions put to him by the candidate; he is expressing a preference. 
The candidate has said to him: Here am I, here is my party, and here are 
my party’s proposals; I hope you like some or all of us enough to vote for 
me rather than for one or other of my rivals. This is a reasonable thing to 
say, and to make a mark on a piece of paper or to refrain from doing so is 
an appropriate response to it. 

Yet psephologists, when they discover that the voter is uninterested in 
most of the proposals made by parties at election times (and sometimes in 
all), are tempted to speak as if the voter were unreasonable or less reason- 
able than he ought to be. Or else they make excuses for him, arguing that 
it is unreasonable to expect anything else. They see that what happens at 
elections does not accord with current myths about them; they see also that 
this accordance is impossible; they rightly say that it is unreasonable to 
expect it. But they are also apt to say, or more often to imply, that because 
what happens does not accord with the myth, it is somehow unsatisfactory. 
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This is where I cannot follow them. No doubt there is always a great deal 
that is unsatisfactory at elections; but if there is, it is not for this reason. The 
psephologists are too modest on the voter’s account, and on their own. They 
seem to regret that so many of their conclusions should be negative. But 
negative conclusions are important if what they deny is widely believed and 
seriously misleading; and it is also important that conclusions should be 
reached by sound methods. 

To every transaction its proper dose of reason. If we met a man who 
claimed to take all the issues at an election seriously, and to place them in 
the order of their importance, we should say to ourselves: If you were a 
candidate I should not vote for you. None but a fool knows all the answers, 
or even many of them. And yet it does matter that the issues which seem 
important to the politicians should be put to the electorate; that the voter 
should be given a chance to vote for or against a proposal likely to affect 
him or his class or his country deeply. It matters, even though only a small 
part of the electors are concerned about any one issue. And if most 
electors vote for a party because they like its ‘party-image’, this too is, or 
may be, reasonable. The working-man who votes Labour because he 
believes that the Labour Party is the working-man’s friend, or the landlord 
who votes Conservative for a similar reason, is making a sensible use of his 
vote. More sensible, perhaps, than if he allowed himself to be swayed by 
arguments for or against, say, a strong policy in the Middle East; for about 
the merits of such a policy he may know very little. He could, no doubt, by 
reading a few pamphlets, find a good deal to say about it, and gain many 
dialectical victories over his neighbours. He might become more articulate 
about foreign policy than about the character of his own party. Accosted 
by a psephologist he might give the best-sounding answers to questions 
about foreign policy. And yet, if he votes Labour or Conservative because 
he likes the ‘party-image’, he probably acts more reasonably than if he votes 
because of what he thinks about the Middle East. Our most reasonable 
opinions are often the ones we share with other people; and for them we 
get no marks for special intelligence. On the other hand, it is often by our 
less reasonable opinions that we prove our superiority to others; for we 
have something to say where they have nothing. This is not so always, but 
it holds quite often. Often enough, at least, for the psephologist to take 
notice of it. 

To be able to give plausible reasons is not always evidence of the capacity 
to make a wise choice. Can we say of a number of people about to get 
married, that the ones who give the best reasons are likely to be the most 
happy? And if we cannot, does it really follow that in marriage there are 
no wise choices but only lucky ones? Or isn’t it nearer the truth to say that 
in practical matters most people are often inarticulate? That they find it 
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much easier to make a choice than to explain why they have made it? A 
choice is reasonable, not because the chooser, when challenged, can give a 
satisfactory explanation of why he made it, but because, if he could give an 
explanation, it would be satisfactory. The reasoning that lies behind the 
choice is often made in a private language which the chooser never learns 
to translate into words intelligible to others because there is ordinarily no 
need for him to do so. When he is suddenly called upon to put his thoughts 
into the public language, he is apt to make big mistakes or even to stop 
thinking. 

Elections are only part of the democratic process; they decide no more 
than who shall have power and roughly on what terms. They do not always 
decide even this, but this is as much as they can decide, or ought to decide. 
The more exacting political demands are made on the citizen’s behalf in 
other ways; they are made by pressure groups which are independent of 
one another and of the government, and are also sensitive to the needs and 
hopes of their clients. Their influence depends on the support of the people 
they speak for, and governments must take notice of them or else risk 
offending a large body of voters. In a country which has been democratic 
for a considerable time and where there is general literacy, every section of 
the people is spoken for by some organization or other. The voice of the 
people is heard everlastingly, between elections much more even than at 
them, through these spokesmen; and their demands are not vague but 
precise. It is because there are elections from time to time that the precise 
demands continually made on the people’s behalf are always listened to. 
Elections are important not only for what happens at them but for what 
happens because of them. 


Il. A CONTINENTAL VIEW 


GIOVANNI SARTORI 


Universita de Firenza 


I 


IN our context electoral studies are to be taken, I assume, very widely, as 
including not only elections but also electioneering, and, more widely still, 
as the typical political aspect of mass behaviour. In this respect elections are 
just a phase of the process of political decision-making, and it is not certain 
whether elections are the most important moment in this process. But they 
are very important from the point of view of the political scientist because 
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they provide some definite and recurrent evidence to grasp: for one thing 
numbers. 

Electoral studies can be focused in two directions: they may ask (i) ‘how 
do elections work?’; or (ii) ‘what do elections mean?’ When we ask the 
second kind of question we are not just anxious to discover what the elec- 
tion results are: we want to go further and see what consequences are attri- 
buted to, and what inferences are drawn from, elections as features of 
‘democratic systems operated by representatives of the people’. There is 
obviously no clear-cut distinction between these two approaches, for the 
only way to handle the theoretical question is to discover first how things 
happen. But some electoral studies are more descriptive and others more 
interpretative, and in extreme cases the two approaches fall wide apart. 
Studies of the first type may lead to no more than fact-finding and classifi- 
cation. Studies of the second type put the question: what is the relevance 
of psephology to the general theory of democracy? Or the other way 
round: what does the theory of democracy want to learn from electoral 
studies? In a general way the answer could be that psephology is asked to 
test, to prove or to disprove—trelatively speaking—some basic assumptions 
about the working of democratic systems. The next questions might then 
appear to be: to what theoretical assumptions are we referring, and how 
basic are they? In more plain and specific terms: what questions should we 
put to psephology? But I am afraid there is no general answer to this last 
group of questions. Indeed my purpose here is to stress the fact that the 
questions we put to psephology depend strictly on the type of democratic 
theory we are dealing with. Is it a rationalist or an empirical and pragmatic 
type of theory? Is it the French kind or the Anglo-Saxon kind? 

The implications of this distinction are far reaching. In the first place, 
theory seems to be much more important in the framework of rationalist 
democracies. For instance, the English do not go to the polls to express 
preferences for ‘true’ or ‘false’ democracy. But the Italians and the French 
certainly do: electoral behaviour in continental Europe is influenced not 
only by issues within democracy but also by theoretical issues about demo- 
cracy; theory is reflected deeply and directly in electoral motivations, so 
deeply, indeed, that a sector of the electorate opts for non-constitutional 
opposition. 

In the second place, the role of a rationalist theory of democracy seems 
in many respects to be the opposite to that of an empirically-built theory. 
The rationalist is not simply uninterested in facts: he fights facts; a ration- 
alist theory of democracy not only tends towards a clash with reality but is 
intended so to clash. 

The first consequence of this is that the strain of political life is much 
greater in a rationalist framework. Mr. Plamenatz in his brilliant paper has 
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reminded us that discussions about politics use two vocabularies, a vocabu- 
lary of glittering generalities and a business vocabulary. I wish to add that 
in the case of French-type democracies the gap between the two kinds of 
vocabularies widens very considerably. ‘Accepted generalities’ take on the 
flavour of deontology, of normative discourse that says: it must be so. On 
the other hand, the business vocabulary is looked upon with the sort of 
suspicion associated with the ‘dirty’ side of politics. A second consequence 
of the opposition between theory and reality in rationalism is that whereas 
the empirical approach uses facts to adjust and correct theory, to the 
rationalist approach facts (in our case electoral findings) seem more impor- 
tant if used the other way round, to disprove theory. 

I do not want my contention that theory is much more important in 
rationalist democracies to be misunderstood. Many continental observers 
seem inclined to think that English democracy has no theory at all in the 
solemn and proper sense of the word: sometimes even Englishmen take a 
similar attitude, and insist that they are ‘not interested in theoretical 
approaches’. However, this is not, I believe, the true picture. Empirical 
theory may be hard to discern because facts fit into it quite smoothly; but 
facts fit smoothly because, in this approach, the theory’s business is to take 
care of practical results, not because there is no theory. If the English began 
to think, for example, that from a strictly democratic point of view a cabinet 
system was not a satisfactory way to deal with government, it would imme- 
diately be apparent that the cabinet-system theory of constitutional practice 
suits facts only so far as people accept it. The difference is therefore not that 
rationalists bother about theories and non-rationalists do not. Theory is 
equally important everywhere, because everywhere people respond to 
theory with behaviour. What makes the difference is how the theory is built. 


II 


In the framework of the rationalist theory of democracy, electoral foun- 
dations and legitimacy play key roles, much more essential roles in many 
ways than they have on the English side of the Channel. Rationalism loves 
deductions and consequently our theory of democracy inevitably arises 
very neatly from a definite base, from ‘the people’s power’ or ‘the people’s 
will’. The whole system is therefore arranged to see that political process 
and constitutional structure provide for the faithful execution of ‘the 
people’s will’. This amounts to saying that ascertaining the people’s will 
is the essence and the core of democracy. (Bryce, of course, pictures 
democracy operating as a continuous registering of the opinion of the 
majority of citizens. However, not only has this contention been frequently 
challenged, but I am inclined to consider that it was not taken as seriously 
by Bryce as it is by us.) 
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Let us briefly follow this line of argument. One set of implications is that } wa: 
electoral systems are very important, that certain electoral systems are § but 
more and others less democratic, that proportional systems give truer repre- J rep 
sentation, and that true and equal representation makes for maximization J] of 1 
of democracy. So a great amount of attention is given to the perfection of §f lik 
the particular electoral system that is adopted; the other aspect of the prob- §j cla: 
lem, good leadership, is more or less ignored. has 

A second set of implications follows. Rationalist democracy carries its d 
concern for electoral legitimacy deep into the constitutional system.Cabinet §j po 
government and the whole equilibrium theory of checks and balances are § the 
subordinated to a parliamentary system; the executive must be just what §f the 
the ceremonial terminology of democracy indicates—an executor. Again, §j cra 
any second Chamber must be elective, because no representation other than § ch: 
electoral can be conceived or admitted. No doubt many English people : 
consider that the House of Lords is in some sense a representative body: § ins 
this view could hardly be admitted by a French type of democrat. bet 

A further and most important implication is that democracy is intended J ele 
(and defined) very much less as a device for controlling power than asa § tio 
system in which the people ought actively to govern. If Mill’s contention § an 
was that people need political rights so that they will not be misgoverned, § ha 
the rationalist theory claims—and great weight is laid on this creed—that § ce 
the people should themselves govern. M. Bourdeau’s recent usage seems to § qu 
exemplify this attitude when he labels contemporary democracies (with § im 
little evidence) as ‘governing’ and not ‘governed’. 

The interesting (and, I would say, paradoxical) fact about this is that if } of 
on the one hand rationalist democracy leans heavily upon electoral legiti- § do 
macy and what it implies (true representation, &c.), on the other hand the § we 
‘ideal-type’ of democracy cherished by rationalism is hardly compatible § th 
with electoral instrumentalities and the principle of delegation of power. § is 

in 
ed 





And I am not referring specifically to Rousseau: Rousseau is just a link in 
a chain that started long before; the rational-deductive tradition gives 
Rousseau his permanent influence in continental Europe, not vice versa. 
Upon closer examination it appears that ‘power of the people’ plays the key 
role and is assumed to be the yardstick of democracy for the quite simple 
reason that the rationalist mental pattern is, as such, inclined to take a very 
literal and etymological view of democracy, to say that the thing is (or ought 
to be) what the word means. And this line of thinking carries us right back 
to the Greek model. The regression is not surprising. Rationalist democracy 
is in no proper sense an historical product. It is much more a library dis- 
covery of a classical ideal to which Rousseau gave a sort of modern appeal 
(notwithstanding the fact that Rousseau lived with Romans and Spartans). 
Democracy started to operate in Europe as an imported product. But what 
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was imported? Not the ideal (how can you import the content of ideals?), 
but just instrumentalities and techniques; a Constitution, the theory of 
representation, and electoral devices. So as soon as we get to the problem 
of understanding the ends and the raison d’étre of democracy, we are very 
likely to fall right back into our books and to refer to etymology and the 
classical example. After all, rationalist understanding of something that 
has been somebody else’s undertaking does not leave many alternatives. 

And here we reach the paradox. Rationalist democracy speaks of a 
popular ‘will’, or of the people’s ‘power’, or of a ‘governing’ democracy as if 
the referent were a direct city-democracy. Naturally everyone knows that 
the referent is no longer a ‘polis’ but an indirect nation-wide State demo- 
cracy. Nevertheless the as if way of thinking remains more or less un- 
challenged. Why? 

In my opinion what encourages this make-believe is precisely the mean- 
ing given to elections—transmission of power. The gap, the huge gap, 
between direct democracy and nation-wide State democracy is filled by 
electoral instrumentalities and their representative significance: what elec- 
tions mean is held to provide the bridge that lets us refer Greek premisses 
and ideals to the modern solution. The paradox is that Greeks would never 
have considered representation and electoral devices a democratic pro- 
cedure (for the same reason as Rousseau), and in my opinion they were 
quite right; because indirect and representative systems of government 
imply an altogether different formula for democracy. 

If I am not mistaken, this adaptation of the classical ideal to the practice 
of indirect democracy explains why our theory of representation has a 
dogmatic and at the same time a far-reaching significance. It explains why 
we expect so much from elections and why we are so anxious to pretend 
that ballots live up to their theoretical standards. A tremendous strain 
is thereby imposed upon the representative system; a false dilemma is 
imposed: either the electoral process responds as it should or else the whole 
edifice collapses. 


III 


I am well aware that what I have said involves over-simplification. But 
my first point has been to stress that to the question: ‘is there much to be 
got out of electoral studies?’ the answer clearly depends on what theory 
we are referring to. I think that the answer will tend to be that what 
psephologists report on electoral motivation and behaviour contains little 
that is surprising if the theoretical context in which they are observed is of 
the English type, but their findings become quite astonishing if they have 
to be related to a rationalist theory. 

My second point is that my phrasing of the question ‘what questions 
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should we put to psephology?’ is bound to be in some respects more theo- | 
retically loaded, and in other respects cruder, than it would be within the | 
context of the English type of democracy; more theoretically loaded, | 
because in a rationalist framework the ‘meaning’ of elections does a very | 


big job all by itself and quite apart from actual achievements; and cruder, 
because the divorce between theory and dismal realities seems in our ex- 
perience to be distinctly impressive. Very briefly and bluntly, the relevance 
of psephology to the democratic theory to which I refer could be centred 
round questions of this sort: 

(i) Do electoral achievements support the assumption that a democratic 
system ought to be a parliamentary system? 

(ii) Is a system of proportional representation more conducive to a 
maximization of democracy than, for example, a uninominal system? Can 
elections really produce meaningful correspondences between the electorate 
and the elected? What are we to make of the search for ‘true’ and ‘equal’ 
representation based upon electoral devices? 

(iii) Can we make sense of delegation of power through elections, the 
notion of ‘mandate’? Or would a different fiction prove a more useful tool 
for research and for theory itself? 


IV 


I shall not prolong this question-putting, the more so as the problems I 
feel keenly about can be easily detected between the lines of what I have 
been saying. It might be worth while suggesting, instead, that we perhaps 
do not devote enough attention to another aspect of the electoral process— 
the effectiveness (on the outcome) of the part that is played not by political 
parties but within parties. In other words, I believe that we could fruitfully 
widen the range of our electoral inquiries beyond their present sociological 
limits to include more specifically politically orientated research. Hitherto, 
the study of the electoral process has tended to be regarded as involving 
mainly the study of public opinion, pressures exerted on public opinion, 
how public opinion reacts to electoral campaigns. This type of inquiry 
asks: how do people vote? Another question remains unanswered: why and 
how are particular candidates chosen? A common assumption seems to be 
that the electors choose them; but this assumption can be very seriously 
challenged. 

The point is whether, in nominating, the party considers the fact that 
electors might have preferences. If, instead, a party is quite certain that any 
candidate it sponsors will be acceptable, then it can be argued that the 
choice value of elections is thin: it becomes just a choice between parties, 
not a choice of a representative: party nomination becomes the election 
that matters: the election that candidates really have to fight and to win is 
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the internal party election for nomination. The hypothesis could be framed 
that representatives are elected the moment they are nominated (I have in 


d, ') mind highly organized mass parties), that they therefore represent their 
ty parties and respond to them much more than to their electorates, and that 
r, Parliament tends consequently to reflect party hierarchy whatever electoral 
X- system is adopted. 

2e The amount of evidence that seems already to indicate the growing 
d pressure of the professional politics of permanent and strongly organized 


parties suggests that we should try to reconsider our constitutional struc- 
ic | tures and theory more realistically. For instance, the ever-growing divorce 
between the formal structure of power and the informal localization of 
a power in party would be better understood and explained, I believe, along 
n these lines: that ballots simply show in what proportions certain parties 
te ‘represent the people’ and that consequently parties—the true representa- 
Y |} tives—control Parliament through party discipline and the secretary of the 
party in many ways controls government itself. The fact that key party 
e leaders tend to translate their leadership into terms of the formal structure 
1 of power as cabinet members or as prime ministers certainly shows that 
official recognition of power-status is sought; but the informal lines of the 
decision-making process centre around the party system and the party 
) kitchen. 








I } These suggestions may seem to lead us to premature and unverified 
e conclusions. I can only offer in my defence the argument that political 
IS science can still be accused of being a very slow science, in the sense that 


“ it is always behind the changes occurring in the real world. But the broad 
assertion may be permitted that psephology seems already to have provided 
quite impressive evidence in support of the hypothesis that we ought to re- 
consider our general concept of ‘the politics of democracy’, especially of 
rationalist democracies. 
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THE ANONYMOUS EMPIRE! 


S. E. FINER 
University College of North Staffordshire 


THE advantages of having a profusion of private associations to check and 
balance and advise and warn the public authorities are very obvious. This is 
an era of mass publics and intricate technologies. If Parliamentary govern- 
ment has been able to adapt itself satisfactorily to these conditions, this is 
due solely to its symbiosis with the Lobby. For better or for worse, such 
self-government as we now enjoy today is one that operates by and through 
the Lobby. 

It is still very commonly held that the Constitution expresses a sort of 
Tom Painite, or Rousseauan dependence on ‘the will of the people’. It is 
supposed that the electorate is called on to choose between two rival 
programmes, that a majority of this electorate returns to office the party 
whose programme it prefers, and that in office, this party is in duty bound 
to carry out this programme. And, by virtue of the majority support it has 
received, this is deemed identical with the ‘will of the people’. If this were 
true, lobbies would simply be distorting influences, coming between Minis- 
ters and the people’s will on behalf of something Jess than the people—a 
mere section of the people in fact. 

Of course, this view is quite false. Merely to instance one or two of its 
more manifest absurdities proves that. The view implies, for instance, that 
Conservative electors vote for every item in the Conservative programme 
and none in the Labour one: and that Labour voters, mutatis mutandis, do 
likewise for the Labour programme. Again, it implies that a Government is 
morally responsible only to those who have put it in office. It implies that 
the legislation for five years ahead is rigidly predetermined by the mood of 
the electorate one day in February, March, or November, when the election 
took place. All this is totally in variance with both fact and convention. 

The gaps between Government and electorate which would exist between 
elections if this theory were true, are in fact filled by the Lobby. Its existence 
and its recognized status in our political processes provide continuous con- 
sultation between government and governed. The various associations 


1 This article is the final chapter of a short book entitled Anonymous Empire: a Study 
of the Lobby in Great Britain, which is to be published in March 1958 by the Pall Mall 
Press Limited, to whom acknowledgement is due. 

Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 1 (1958, 16-32). 
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supply the parties, ministries, and officials with that technical and special- 
ized advice without which laws would be mere chimeras and administra- 
tion a mere bungle. Nor is that all they do. They tell ministers and civil 
servants how they feel. Anger, contempt, or pleasure, expressed at first 
hand, are a valuable corrective to the bald facts of the case in an office file. 

In fact, lobbying embodies two basic democratic procedures—the right to 
participate in policy-making and the right to demand redress of grievances. 
They are best appreciated by considering British Government without them. 
Suppose parties and civil servants simply refused to have any contact with 
the Lobby? Suppose the party simply claimed that it was ‘the will of the 
people’ with a mandate for doing all it had proposed? Its rule would be 
a rigid and ignorant tyranny. And if civil servants likewise claimed to be 
merely the servants of the government in power, with no mandate to co- 
operate with the lobby, their rule would be a rigid and stupid bureaucracy. 
In the age of bigness and technology the Lobby tempers the system: it does 
so by promoting this continuous interchange between governors and 
governed. 

Does this mean that the system is flawless? Not at all. Perhaps I can best 
sum up my view by saying that, in the circumstances, it is surprising that it 
works as well as it does. After all, it is at least tolerable. As Dr. Johnson 
remarked of the dancing dog, the wonder was not that it danced badly, but 
that it danced at all. 

The two main criticisms that I would bring are ones that admit of no easy 
solution and perhaps admit of none at all because they are part and parcel 
of the whole social situation in which we find ourselves. My first criticism 
is that in this sort of self-government not all views have equal value. It is a 
very ‘lumpy’ kind of self-government, with some associations carrying much 
heavier metal than others. My second criticism is that by the same process 
as it brings the ‘interested’ publics into consultation, it shuts the general 
public out of it. 

It has variously been alleged that interest groups and promotional groups 
are sectional in outlook; that the richer have an advantage over the poorer; 
that the more strongly organized have advantages over the weakly organ- 
ized; that they do not scruple to use administrative or economic blackmail. 

Stated like this the prospect appears terribly alarming. But of course it 
ought not to be stated like this at all. Each charge is true, but only within 
qualifications, which must often be severe. No single charge is true for all 
organizations, and the total of all the charges is not true for any single 
organization. We must always remember that we are dealing with 
thousands of organizations, whose composition and behaviour may be 
widely different. 


A. Sectionalism. It is the métier of interest groups and promotional 
5540.6.1 Cc 
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groups to put a sectional viewpoint. It would be absurd to expect otherwise. 
To complain of the existence of bodies like the FBI is either to complain 
that one does not like their policies, or, at worst, to complain about the right 
of such bodies to put views which one does not approve of. The right of free 


association and free speech is, in effect, open invitation to anybody to asso- [ 


ciate with anybody to badger the government for any lawful purpose— 
however sinister or crackbrained it may appear. 

Here the critic steps in to say that this right to try to influence public 
policy is a purely formal one. Some associations are richer than others, or 
more strongly organized, and so get most attention. 

B. Rich v. poor. The comparative strength of rich associations is an 
argument which does not impress me: partly because the uses to which this 
wealth can be put are so circumscribed, and partly because there are such 
effective ways for poor associations to influence public policy. 

The chief objects to which wealth might be put are to support a political 
party; to influence public opinion; to bribe officials and legislators; or even 
to maintain private armies. In Britain one can exclude the last two com- 
pletely. 

It is true that the wealthier section of the population can (and do), as 
individuals, help finance the Conservative Party. Also, the Labour Party 
is the poorer of the two. But does this matter very much? The amount 
expendable on elections has been so limited by law that its maximum is 
one the Labour Party can well afford. And the position of the Labour Party 
as the only alternative government means that it has a high chance of being 
returned in a majority, if only by the swing of the pendulum. 

As to propaganda between elections, I think it certain that the total spent 
by the Conservative Party, by bodies like the Economic League, and by the 
public relations departments of individual enterprises, aggregate far more 
than the Labour-Co-op-Trade Union expenditure. But this would only 
prove significant if the two most effective mass media, sound and vision, 
went up to public auction. For these are extremely expensive. As long as 
they are statutorily neutralized, as they are, the propaganda effects of 
wealth are not very substantial. 

Furthermore, an association can get its propaganda effects free. Witness 
the NUT’s 1956 campaign against the Superannuation Bill. By calling on 
its members to stop taking school savings it attracted extensive publicity. In 
ten weeks it received over three thousand press references, including feature 
articles and two hundred leading articles. It voted £100,000 for a publicity 
campaign—but its accounts for 1955 and 1956 show that it spent less than 
£2,000. 

C. Strongly mobilized vy. weakly mobilized. Much more serious is the 
fact that in the competitive struggle for (necessarily) sectional advantage, 
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‘God is on the side of the big battalions’. How true this is can be seen by 
the fact that it has become apparent even to some of the trade unions. Of 
course, these are the smaller trade unions like the Chemical Workers and 
the Tobacco Workers who have been left behind in the wage race. (See the 
resolutions put forward by these in the 1957 Trades Union Congress.) 

It is easy enough to see why and how some groups are strongly mobilized 
while others are weak; it is almost impossible to see what can be done about 
it, other than to trust to the web of institutions, procedures, and shared 
beliefs to secure some measure of distributive justice. 

Briefly, ‘interest-groups’ tend to be much stronger than ‘promotional- 
groups’; and among the interest-groups the earner- or producer-groups tend 
to be stronger than the consumer-groups. 

Interest-groups are stronger than promotional-groups. They provide 
services for their members instead of demanding sacrifices. Most members 
join a trade union or trade association for the practical help they get from 
it. This provides the association with a membership that is both numerous 
and permanent: and this in its turn enables the association to equip itself 
with professional negotiators and with the moral weight which a claim to 
‘represent 90 per cent.’ of the interest necessarily carries. By the same 
token, this high concentration of members gives the association the power 
to withhold help from the government, and so endows it with a formidable 
nuisance value. 

Among the interest-groups it is those that represent ‘producers’ that tend 
to be strong: mere consumer interests such as stockholders’ unions, House- 
wives’ Leagues, and Cheap Food Leagues tend to be numerically weak and 
not very influential. 

This is sad, but only too intelligible. Producers can go slow or quit. Any 
suggestion that consumers can stage an effective strike is clap-trap. Asecond 
factor is the importance of work-place organization to the ‘producers’. This 
enables them to mobilize quickly and effectively. Consumers have no such 
‘workplace’ or focus. (For much the same reasons, sabbatarian groups tend 
to be more effective lobbies than the pagan majority. They have, in their 
churches and chapels, a ‘natural’ organization.) Thirdly, were a strike 
seriously countenanced it would demand a mass-membership. There is one 
body of consumers with a mass membership, the Co-operative Union— 
eleven and a half million members. But this body has been deflected from 
its purpose, partly because it itself is a substantial producer but still more 
because of its political association, through the Labour Party, with the 
trade unions. An outright consumers’ policy calls for free trade, and the 
end of restrictive practices, not only in industry but in trade unions. Inside 
the Labour Party the Co-ops have found it impossible to advocate such a 
policy. In the debate on the Fruit and Vegetables (Import Duties Increase) 
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Order of 10 December 1953, which imposed tariffs on eighteen varieties of 
horticultural produce, one Co-operative M.P. spoke. Poor fellow! He had 
been preceded by a spokesman for the T & GWU and another for the Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Union—both on his side of the House. He spoke out 
manfully against the Order, as a Co-operator should do; but he was sewn up! 
‘I hold that this is a bad Order. I am opposed to it. For party reasons, I 
cannot press my opposition to a Division.”! 

But a Co-operative Party which boldly came out with a genuine con- 
sumers’ policy would not survive: because its membership, which is largely 
nominal anyway, consists overwhelmingly of trade unionists and their 
wives. This underlies the third and fundamental reason for the absence of 
a consumers’ lobby—a failure in public education. To the vast mass of the 
population it seems that the only element in the situation that they can 
personally influence is their own income, not the general price-level. They 
think of themselves as earners first and consumers a very distinct second. 

There has thus grown up among all ‘producers’ organizations the belief 
that, their claims being just, society—or ‘They’—must pay. We very often 
think of this as purely a trade union attitude. Trade unions are indubitably 
gross offenders; but so, in their own ways, are other sections of the popula- 
tion. To give one example: in 1956 new valuation lists were published, 
involving long-overdue increases in the assessments of commercial premises. 
Immediately there arose a clamour that was quite hysterical: at one time 
the National Chamber of Trade even advised its members to embarrass 
their local authorities by deferring payment of rates until the last legal 
moment. Under pressure the Government capitulated and introduced an 
Act reducing all commercial assessments by a flat 20 per cent. This merely 
means that the burden has been shifted from an organized section of the 
public on to the shoulders of ‘the general public’. 

The effect of such competitive scrambles has been uniformly disastrous. 
We are becoming accustomed to an annual set of raids on the public purse: 
in the last two years there has been the usual rush of trade union demands, 
the shopkeepers’ 20 per cent. rebate, the NUT salary increase, and the 
BMA increase. No government can effectively suppress these demands 
which are made, each section in its turn, on behalf of the vast majority of 
the population. The only action within its competence is, therefore, to see 
that the less strongly organized sections do not go to the wall. It thus 
intervenes to raise the pensions of the aged, to raise the salaries of civil 
servants and university teachers, and to free the rents of house-property 
owners. Since it cannot be strong, at least it can try to be just. To be just it 
must follow the Gadarene swine down the slope. 

D. Unrepresentative leadership? ‘80% of trade unionists are not active 


1 H.C. Debates 10/12/53, col. 2261. 
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in union work. They generally do not vote even when officials are elected, 
or a national agreement is decided on, and their views are therefore un- 
recorded.”? 

In a sample of Co-operative Societies, attendance at general meetings 
ranged from 3-29 per cent. to 0:04 per cent. of the membership. Voting for 
management committees drew from only 10-12 per cent. to 0:23 per cent. 
of the membership.’ 

The Executive Committee of the AA, with 1,800,000 members, was 
elected by a meeting of 400 persons.’ 

How far does the leadership truly represent the mass membership? This 
is a very complicated question indeed, which depends, among many 
other factors, on how voluntaristic the association is; what kind of issue is 
under discussion; and whether the claim is likely to meet opposition from 
other bodies. No conclusive answer can be given. The matter is further 
complicated by the fact that there is no objective standard of ‘true repre- 
sentation’. Militants in the trade unions will deny that the leadership ‘truly’ 
represents the rank and file. An American research worker has tried to 
demonstrate that the BMA Council did not truly represent fhe members 
because the kind of doctor who liked ‘medical politics’ was not a typical 
doctor.‘ 

The degree to which an association is voluntaristic or compulsory makes 
a deal of difference. If members are free to leave, or free to differ, there is a 
greater probability of the leaders representing the rank and file. The great 
peak organizations of employers, such as the FBI or NUM or ABCC, are 
of this kind. They are completely voluntaristic. The TUC is also of this 
kind—it can neither bind nor loose its constituents. If the leaderships 
attempt to enforce an unpopular policy, the members will simply ‘vote with 

their feet’ and quit. Compare the situation in certain trade unions—the 
T & GWU for instance. The T & GWU does not officially espouse the closed 
shop; but its members, unofficially of course, will not work with non- 
unionists in certain industries, while the T & GWU savagely opposes rivals 
in its chosen field, like the ‘Blue’ (Stevedores) Union. For one or the other 
reason the dissident unionist—or non-unionist—will lose his job if he does 
not comply. The position of certain firms who tried to stay outside price 
rings has been similar, though this situation is being belatedly remedied by 


the work of the Monopolies Commission and the provisions of the Restric- 
tive Practices Act. 


’ PEP British Trade Unionism, 2nd edn., p. 45. 

* Banks and Ostergaard, Co-operative Democracy (Co-operative College Papers No. 2, 
March 1955). 

> Joint Committee on Private Bill Procedure (H.C.—139—1. 1955) Q 1552. 


* H. Eckstein, ‘The Politics of the British Medical Association’ (Political Quarterly, 
vol. xxvi, no. 4). 
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A second matter which affects the answer to the question is the type of 
issue involved. There are certain issues where the leadership will not take 
a step before it is sure of the support of its members. The British Legion 
was taught a sharp lesson in this regard in 1925 when it backed up its 
demands by a petition of 824,000 signatures. The Minister of Pensions 
simply showed that this was only one-tenth of the whole number of ex- 
servicemen. It will be found that where the issue is of importance to the 
members, the leadership tries to forestall criticism and at the same time 
improve its hand by polling its membership. The BMA’s negotiations with 
the Ministry of Health, in 1946, entailed three questionnaires to its mem- 
bers, and one reason for the Association’s ineffectiveness was the clear 
evidence of self-division among its members. Again, the NUT, faced by the 
1956 Superannuation Bill, immediately called a Special Delegate Con- 
ference. Before advising the Board of Trade of its attitude to the European 
Common Market, the FBI asked every Regional Council, member-firm, 
and member-association whether Britain should or should not enter into 
negotiations. The strongest card an association can play is that the member- 
ship is ‘solid behind the proposal’; and alas! it is often the only one. 

But where matters are peripheral to the members’ chief interests the 
leadership may have a pretty free hand. One joins a motoring association 
for practical benefits—and one might well protest or even quit if these were 
restricted or withdrawn: but so long as they are satisfactory the vast bulk 
of the members are indifferent whether the leadership pays some of their 
subscription income to finance the Roads Campaign Council. Likewise 
shareholders of firms that support the Economic League or Aims of Indus- 
try might protest when dividends fall: but if these are satisfactory they are 
not likely to concern themselves very much about such ‘frills’. 

In one or two instances this latitude enjoyed by the leaders has very 
important political effects. Take, for instance, the position of Mr. Cousins 
the elected General Secretary of the T & GWU. The T & GWU has 
1,300,000 members. The vote of these members is given, for or against 
proposals in the TUC, as a block, irrespective of the size of the minority 
in the Union and irrespective of the Union’s non-voting masses. Thus in 
the TUC Mr. Cousins disposes of over 17 per cent. of the total votes. In the 
Labour Party Conference the block vote operates also. Here the number of 
T & GWU members is less than the 1,300,000 because 300,000 members 
have refused to pay the political levy. This gives Mr. Cousins one million 
members’ votes to represent, out of a total of six and a half millions—again, 
about 16 per cent. The T & GWU also has fourteen sponsored candidates 
in the Commons. Now a General Secretary of the T & GWU enjoys a large 
latitude in the political attitude he will adopt: compare, as evidence, the 
different attitudes of Mr. Cousins and Mr. Arthur Deakin. And even if he 
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were specifically ‘mandated’ to do all that he does (and he is not in fact) 
this mandate would derive only from the active minority in the Union. 
How small that minority is can be seen from Mr. Goldstein’s researches.' 

Similarly in the Co-operative movement. If the figures which Messrs. 
Banks and Ostergaard have established apply to the whole movement, the 
average attendance at business meetings was 0-25 per cent.; the average 
voting in Management Committee elections was only a mere 1-3 per cent. 
The total number of activists in the country is thus some 25,000 at least, 
some 130,000 at most. It must be presumed that these are the members who 
take the decision to affiliate to the Co-operative Party, which has sixteen 
M.P.s, and who levy a rate of one halfpenny per head on the nine and a half 
million inactive members to finance this party. 

The position thus disclosed is a familiar crux of present-day mass politics 
—the problem of oligarchies. It is not confined to the lobby. It runs through 
the whole fabric of our social and economic as well as our political life. 
Robert Mackenzie has examined the oligarchical tendencies in our political 
parties. Berle and Means have showed the nature of industrial and com- 
mercial firms and companies in the U.S.A., and this conclusion is known 
to be applicable to the British scene. Research Services Ltd. have revealed 
the oligarchical nature of the Friendly Societies and philanthropic asso- 
ciations.” It would be grotesque to single out trade unions and co-operatives 
as exceptional. On the contrary, they are only too typical. 

Where an association’s leaders make political gestures—as with the TUC 
condemnation of the Suez enterprise—the mass support they attract can 
be tested by the Government of the day through the normal political 
process. Thus the fact that at least half the population approved the Suez 
enterprise, according to BIPO, shows that a high proportion of trade 
unionists probably felt differently on this matter from their industrial 
leaders. Likewise the results of the General Elections of 1951 and 1955 
are tests, in some measure, of the trade unions’ mass support on the politi- 
cal issues of the day. The political process, then, is some check upon the 
views of the leadership of mass associations. It is a very imperfect check. 

Where an association’s leaders use their latitude to press some sectional 
claim on behalf of their members, e.g. the reduction of road taxation or of 
petrol taxation, it is for the Government of the day to challenge them to 
show cause: and even if the leadership can prove that ‘the membership is 
solid on this’ it is for the Government to assert (where these exist) the 
counter-claims of other interested publics and the public at large. This is 
the check we have already referred to—the check of our institutions, pro- 


' J. Goldstein, The Government of British Trade Unions. 
* Lord Beveridge and A. F. Wells, The Evidence for Voluntary Action, pp. 69-89. 
> See David Butler, ‘Voting Behaviour’, British Journal of Sociology, vol. vi, no. 2, p- 93. 
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cedures, and common beliefs. Again, in a world of mass associations with 
oligarchical tendencies, this is the imperfect best we can expect. 

And on the whole it does work and will work, except in those cases where 
the association not only possesses large numbers and high solidarity, but 
also possesses both the power to dislocate social life and the temperament 
to do just this unless it has its way. 

This is the situation referred to as ‘economic’ (or administrative) 
‘sabotage’ or ‘blackmail’. 

E. Sabotage and blackmail. From our chapter on ‘the Lobby and 
Whitehall’, it is evident that the co-operation of interest-groups with the 
Ministries goes beyond purely legal obligations. It is obvious that if an 
interest-group chose to stand on the strict letter of the law, a good deal of 
administration would falter and some would become impossible. In a much 
broader context it is equally true that if certain sections of the community 
used their legal rights to the full, such as the right of labour to withhold its 
services or of employers to close their factories, of bankers to refuse to lend 
or borrow, the whole economy would collapse. 

Some associations—the ‘interest’-groups, not the promotional ones; and 
the ‘earner’ or ‘producer’ type of interest, not the “consumers’—have it in 
their power to apply a threat or sanction of such a sort against the Depart- 
ments or even against an elected Government of which they disapprove. 

The question is—do they do so? And here two possibilities must be dis- 
entangled. For an association may behave in such a way that it undoubtedly 
has a political effect: equally an association may so behave deliberately, 
in order to produce this political effect. The two situations are not the same. 
The dock strike of 1956 which was caused by the quarrel of the T & GWU 
and its rival, the ‘Blue Union’; the railway strike of 1955, which was caused 
by the private quarrel of the NUR and the ASLEF over differentials; the 
flight from the £ in 1931—all of these had a political effect, in so far as they 
dislocated the economy and upset the balance of payments, both of which 
are the Government’s responsibility. But in none of these cases was the 
behaviour deliberately contrived to exercise political pressure. 

Therefore the first issue is: are associations in the habit of threatening 
ministries or ministers with an administrative boycott in order to get their 
own way? The answer is, ‘In certain circumstances, Yes.’ 

It used to be fashionable to ascribe such practices to the ‘capitalists’, and 
to them only. I have shown elsewhere that the reaction of employers’ 
organizations to the Labour government 1945-50 was surprisingly meek 
and law-abiding, and I do not propose to recapitulate the whole of that 
lengthy argument here. But during that period there was one example of 


! The Sociological Review, vol. iii, no. 2; vol. iv, no. 1 (Dec. 1955-July 1956), ‘The 
Political Power of Private Capital’. 
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‘administrative boycott’ of a government department. This was the be- 
haviour of the Iron and Steel Federation, that powerful body, half trade 
association half cartel, which federates the iron and steel enterprises. This 
body, on its own account and through its allies in the Conservative Party, 
vigorously contested the passage of the Iron and Steel Act through Parlia- 
ment, and, when this Act was finally passed, offered its co-operation to the 
Labour Government only ‘in the event of [it] obtaining a clear majority at 
the General Election’ of 1950. In the event, the Labour Government was 
returned with a majority of only six. In these circumstances the Federation 
decided to obey the law, but not to do ‘anything more than the law required 
them to do in implementing the Act’. It did not obstruct the transfer of 
shares from the companies to the Corporation, nor the removal of directors 
from some of the companies. But it did tell its members they would be 
‘unwise to join [the Corporation] because of the political uncertainty of the 
industry’, and that such members would ‘forfeit the respect of the industry’. 
It also made difficulties about admitting the Corporation’s representatives 
to sit on the Federation’s Council, or Committees, or even its trading bodies. 

Other organizations have played—or tried to play—this game. In 1946 
the BMA tried to frighten the Ministry of Health into amending the 
National Health Service Act (which had just been passed), by threatening 
that the doctors would refuse to enter the Health Service. It failed because 
there was a division in its ranks; sufficient doctors were willing to enter the 
scheme to wreck any attempted boycott. But in 1956 the BMA’s threat to 
withdraw from the Health Service and operate a private scheme won an 
interim 5 per cent. pay award, pending the report of a Royal Commission. 
Again in 1956, in its fight against the Superannuation Bill the NUT called 
on its members to cease collecting school savings (a non-statutory duty), 
and later on contemplated calling on them to withdraw from ‘School 
Meals Accounting and other non-statutory tasks connected with the School 
Meals Service’. 

It will be observed that in no one instance was the law broken. What was 
denied, in all cases, was work of supererogation. In reflecting on the right 
attitude to adopt about denying ex gratia services to a ruler who has treated 
one unjustly, it is well to remember that one is here confronting one 
of the perennial problems of political obligation. The offenders are not 
breaking the law but exercising their legal rights. Ought they to be con- 
demned for this? And is it not perhaps better to endure anarchical raids 
of this kind, since the only alternative would be a sweeping measure of 
restrictions on personal liberties? 

On the other hand, it can be argued that the boycotters are abusing their 
common freedoms since circumstances have given them the power to do 


* The Times, 22 Sept. 1950. 
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damage to other associations of people who are no less worthy but have no 
such power, and who will have to submit perforce to the claims of the more 
strongly placed. 

What makes the problem the more intractable is that it is not and cannot 
be solved by the normal political process. The value of lobbies and their 
lobbying is precisely that they fill the vacuum that otherwise exists between 
one election and the next, and between one item on an election programme 
and the others. We are on the horns of a dilemma: if many associations 
were to follow this course, the country would become ungovernable. If they 
were to be prevented from following this course, minorities might have to 
suffer injustices. One reason why more associations have not followed these 
examples is due to our commonly shared attitudes and beliefs: such actions 
are regarded as unfair and bordering on lawlessness. The best hope of 
avoiding such contests in the future is a very profound strengthening of this 
kind of sentiment: but I feel bound to add, as a personal reflection, that I 
see little sign of this. The attitude of the general public to such crude mani- 
festations of bullying as the violence in the Covent Garden Strike and its 
supineness to widespread intimidation during the bus strike of 1957 reflects 
the ohne mich mentality which dug the grave of the Weimar Republic. A 
famous phrase was coined a year or so ago by a trade union official, after 
an employer had won in court the legal right to do something of which the 
Union disapproved. It ran: ‘the Court said he could: he said he would: we 
said he couldn’t—and he didn’t.’ This was thought rather witty. It is 
profoundly shocking. 

So far I have mentioned only those cases where an association deliberately 
uses obstruction to gain its own ends. In our society these are mercifully 
few. But beyond the deliberate intent to obstruct lies a twilight zone. It 
may be explained thus. 

The continued goodwill of some associations is indispensable to Govern- 
ments irrespective of party complexion. Yet the members of these associa- 
tions may and sometimes do withdraw their co-operation, not by deliberate 
intent but by natural and unpremeditated reaction. A certain economic 
policy may cause the public to stop saving, may make managers prefer 
home markets to exports, may cause workers to slacken, or may even goad 
them into strikes. Yet however spontaneous and natural such actions and 
however innocent they be of intent to embarrass the Government, em- 
barrass the Government they will. All Governments are forced to work 
within the limits which such anticipated reactions impose upon them. 

In the economic field this hardly requires demonstration. Since 1945 
every Government has been forced to steer a course between the Scylla of 
big business and the Charybdis of the trade unions; but similar limitations 
on the Government exist well outside the economic sphere. The failure to 
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make any radical alteration in the structure of English local government 
is a case in point. 

No Government has dared to impose a solution on the local authority 
associations. On the contrary, ever since the War successive Governments 
have sought by every means to try to get the AMC and the CCA to com- 
promise. This has proved very difficult indeed. At the time of writing the 
Government has produced two White Papers on the reform of local govern- 
ment structure and these are based upon such restricted agreement as 
has been possible to promote between the two Associations. The reforms 
will of necessity be very limited, and yet, after twelve years, this is as far as 
any Government has been prepared to go. The structure of local govern- 
ment has been reduced to chronic immobility, because Government is too 
dependent upon the goodwill of local councillors to dare to force upon 
them solutions to which they do not give their consent; not because of any 
overt threat on the part of either the AMC or of the CCA to apply 
‘sanctions’. 

Hence arises what I have called a twilight zone. Because affected publics 
are mobilized in associations they become conscious of their common 
reactions. Such reactions also become more uniform and more widespread 
throughout the membership. What the leadership may mean to be mere 
factual warning about the members’ reaction appears to the outside public 
as a premeditated threat to the Government. It becomes increasingly hard 
to distinguish whether what we are observing is spontaneous reaction or 
deliberate policy—simple advice or political blackmail—prediction of the 
future or a threat to use social leverage to gain sectional ends. And even if 
the observer is charitable enough to interpret the association’s attitude as 
simple advice or simple prediction, one brutal fact remains. It is this: if, as, 
and when the association’s members do behave as the leaders predict—i.e. 
do withdraw their co-operation—their behaviour, whether spontaneous or 
intended, will unquestionably have political effects. 

This may be seen by comparing the remarks of certain trade unionists on 
their decision to abandon a wage-restraint policy. In the 1957 TU Congress 
Sir Thomas Williamson, the President, described the decision to end wage 
restraint thus: “Peace in industry is not a political issue, nor should it be 
made into one by the Government, the employers, or ourselves. As a move- 
ment we renounce any challenge to the sovereignty of parliament. If we 
dislike a Government—and I am certain we have no affection for this one— 
we resist the temptation to dislodge it by industrial action.’ Yet only a year 
before, speaking on a motion which called on the movement to abandon 
wage restraint, Mr. Cousins, the General Secretary of the T & GWU, said 
frankly that ‘a motion of this character must of necessity be political’. 
Indeed, Mr. Horner of the NUM interpreted the motion as a simple demand 
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‘that the Government shall abandon its traditional Tory policy’: and as he 
made quite clear later on in his speech, ‘Jf this Tory Government changes 
its policy it will not then be a Tory Government!’ 

The fact is that as long as government is held responsible for governing 
so long will it be held responsible for the obstruction it provokes from 
sectional interests. And though these interest-groups may disclaim any 
subjective intention of blackmailing the Government, from an objective 
point of view they may in fact well be doing so. It is all very well for the 
NUT, the BMA, the TUC, the local government associations, and so forth 
to claim that they are simply taking action to protect their members. For 
practical purposes, despite their innocent intentions, their social leverage 
forces the Government to terms. 

We have, in fact, reached the very position so devoutly wished for by 
Calhoun the American sectionalist, over a century ago—viz. Government 
by a ‘concurrent majority’. Calhoun dreaded lest the ‘numerical majority’ 
of the nation after getting possession of the Government by virtue of its 
majority status, would use its consequent authority to oppress minority 
sections. The political system, he wrote, ‘regards numbers only and con- 
siders the whole community as a unit having but one common interest 
throughout: and collects the sense of the greater number of the whole, as 
that of the community’. This system Calhoun rejected, and he demanded 
instead that the Government ‘regard interests as well as numbers; consider 
the community as made up of different and conflicting interests . . . ; and 
take the sense of each through its majority or appropriate organization’. 
He concluded that every single interest must say ‘yea’ before Government 
take any action at all. ‘Give to each division or interest, through its appro- 
priate organ either a concurrent voice in making or executing the laws, or 
a veto on their execution.’ Is Calhoun’s demand so different from what 
Governments now practice? And, if not, what can be done about it? 

Clearly, the precise reverse of what Calhoun proposed! He wanted to 
strengthen the concurrent majority as against the numerical majority. Since 
we now live under the concurrent majority system, it should be our task to 
strengthen the numerical majority as against the concurrent majority. And 
this means that we should try to strengthen first the power and second the 
authority of the numerical majority of the nation; this being the one which, 
as Calhoun truly says, considers society as having ‘but one common interest 
throughout’. 

How can the power of the numerical majority be strengthened? One way 
is to reduce the power of the sectional interests. As a very minimum this 
would mean that we ought to deny private associations any legal privileges 
which they enjoy over and above the common rights of other associations 
in general. Trade Unions, for instance, have certain special dispensations. 
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They are immune from actions in tort. They are immune from liability for 
‘civil conspiracy’ if committed in the course of an industrial dispute. Such 
special privileges enjoyed by any associations ought no longer to be 
tolerated. And, as a maximum policy it is worth considering whether there 
ought not to be public control and inspection of the democratic processes 
of private associations. Might it not be well to provide by law that both in 
practice as well as in theory all associations should be voluntaristic—free 
to join and free to quit? Ought not the law to ensure that in practice as well 
as in theory the memberships be consulted on policy decisions? 

To such proposals the associations usually reply that they are ‘private’ 
and that what they do is none of our business. Such a view was taken by 
owners, in the eighteenth century, about the nature of ‘private’ property; 
but it has not prevented the good sense of the community from realizing 
that the private disposal and inheritance of property might be attended with 
the gravest consequences to the community and that therefore the condi- 
tions for disposal and inheritance must be regulated in the public interest. 
And so it has been. In technical and mass society few matters are entirely 
private and self-regarding. The most private action today may prove in 
certain circumstances to be (to quote the words of a famous U.S. Supreme 
Court Judgement)! ‘affected with a public interest’. The conduct of a 
private association, just as much as that of a private firm or a private estate, 
may well be and in most cases is ‘affected with a public interest’. However 
privately designed, its actions may have consequences that are public. In 
that case it is only proper that it be held accountable for the use of such 
public power as the novel circumstances of this age have endowed it with. 

But how to strengthen the authority of the numerical majority? Here 
we run into an almost insoluble difficulty. The present system by which the 
lobby has formed a symbiosis with parliament and the civil service has the 
supreme merit of bringing the interested publics into policy-making. But 
by this very same token, while bringing the interest parties in, it shuts the 
general public out. Too often we do not know the facts; hence we cannot 
form an opinion; and consequently we lack the authority to give an opinion 
on the policies which are being debated in parliament. 

This is not the Lobby’s fault. It is due to new developments in our con- 
stitution and notably in that of parliament. Animated though it seems, too 
much of the business which parliament debates resembles a film whose 
sound-track has broken down. The parliamentary actors go through the 
appropriate motions; but what they are doing, and why, escapes the on- 
_ | Munn v. Illinois (Supreme Court, 1876): 94 U.S. 113. I quote: “When private property 
is “affected with a public interest, it ceases to be juris privati only”. This was said by Lord 


Chief Justice Hale more than two hundred years ago’ (my italics). All this was written 


before the public scandal of the ETU elections (November-December 1957). These illus- 
trates the point exactly. 
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looker. This is due to two developments. First, we are still too ignorant of 
the connexions between M.P.s and outside bodies. Secondly, party policy 
tends less and less to be made on the floor of the House and more and more 
in the privilege-bound secrecy of party caucus meetings ‘upstairs’. 

I have already mentioned how very many M.P.s are connected with out- 
side organizations and have shown that the list in this book could be greatly 
enlarged by reference to other sources of information. But M.P.s do not 
have to record the bodies with which they are connected and in many cases, 
as far as one can see, do not publicly mention them. 

It is certainly customary among M.P.s to disclose when they have a 
financial interest in a matter on which they are speaking. It is also very 
common indeed for them to refer to the fact that they are officers, members, 
or spokesmen for a particular association. Indeed in committee stage 
members will sometimes openly avow that their amendments are put for- 
ward on behalf of a particular association for which they are, so to speak, 
‘appearing’. And even when this is not done it is very often possible to infer 
the member’s ‘interest’ by comparing his amendments with the literature 
put out by the various lobbies. For instance, I have been able to trace the 
origin among the respective interest-groups of every significant amendment 
tabled to the Transport Bill of 1946-7. 

But this took long research; and furthermore it was done long after the 
event. There seems to be no reason at all why what many M.P.s freely avow 
should not be made an obligation upon all. It seems to me to be part of an 
M.P.’s responsibility to enter in a register kept in the Commons Library, 
every association with which he has some formal connexion. And it would 
be helpful if our “Political Correspondents’ mentioned any such connexion 
where it was relevant to the debate they were reporting. 

It is an offence to bribe a member or to attempt to bribe a member, and 
in fact members do not take bribes. It is also ‘inconsistent with the dignity 
of the House, with the duty of a member to his constituents and with the 
maintenance of the privilege of freedom of speech for any Member of 
Parliament to enter into any contractual agreement with an outside body 
controlling or limiting the member’s complete freedom of action in Parlia- 
ment, or stipulation that he shall act in any way as a representative of such 
outside body in regard to any matters to be transacted in Parliament’ (440 
Commons Debates 1947, col. 365). Now it is well known that some mem- 
bers are helped to fight elections with the aid of private associations. It is 
also well known that some receive financial assistance while they sit in the 
House of Commons. Some receive secretarial help from private associations 
in regard to certain matters. Other members are taken on tours of inspection 
at the cost of certain private associations. All this is well known, and in 
view of the resolution of the House of Commons quoted above, it follows 
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that in none of these cases is the member’s freedom of action deemed to be 
limited or controlled, nor is he deemed to be sitting in the Commons as a 
representative of the outside body. Since this is so, is there any good reason 
why M.P.s should not also enter in the register the precise details of their 
relationships with outside organizations? Many members, e.g. trade union 
members, make no secret of such details. What some do freely, all ought to 
do. And if this were done it would permit the general public to comprehend 
Commons debates on somewhat more equal terms. 

But there is a second reason which has made for the anonymity of so 
many party decisions. This is the development of the parliamentary party 
caucus meeting. 

Debates on the floor of the House are predetermined. Policy is not 
decided there but upstairs, at private meetings of the parties. These meet- 
ings are secret. No public record is made of the proceedings. Indeed for a 
M.P. to divulge what went on in such a meeting would be a breach of 
parliamentary privilege. 

On the floor of the House the speeches are gone through. The vote is 
taken. The result always is fore-ordained. By very careful analysis of the 
speeches it is sometimes possible to glimpse the nature of the differences of 
opinion in the parties. Each party’s ‘line’ may very well have been adopted, 
in the caucus meeting upstairs, by the narrowest margins; but this then 
becomes binding upon the whole party. In the Labour Party this result is 
secured by standing order, as well as moral solidarity; in the Conservative 
Party by moral solidarity alone. 

Observe the Labour Party’s decision, in 1953, to support the imposition 
of tariffs on certain horticultural imports. This was thrust upon the party 
by the urgency of the agricultural interests within it. The NFU had lobbied 
the party’s Agricultural Committee; and a powerful minority of this Com- 
mittee had virtually imposed its will on the rest of the party. Thereupon, 
in the House, with but one exception (a Co-operator), the Labour Party 
speakers were doing little more than make speeches at their constituents, 
explaining how sorry they were that prices were going to go up, but how 
important it was, and how just that they should do so. The Co-operator was 
bold enough to say that he disagreed with the whole policy: but was also 
constrained to say that he would, for party reasons, have to vote for it! In 
situations like this the public has nothing to go on but a succession of set 
speeches which do not inform the public but simply confuse them. 

““You elect a Labour M.P. to represent you,” said Aneurin Bevan. “In 
the secrecy of a party meeting he plays in the team, keeps a straight bat and 
a stiff upper lip and then reaches decisions. You don’t know about them. He 
is not allowed to say.” . .. Was not that a travesty of democracy? A repre- 
sentative of the people had no right to secrecy. At the meeting upstairs they 
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arrived at secret decisions and came to the floor of the House and made 
speeches and if those speeches did not accord with what had been decided 
upstairs they were threatened with expulsion, although the electors did not 
know how their representative voted upstairs. . . . “Is that democracy? .. .” 
Bevan concluded: “It is conspiracy!””! 

When we realize, as we must, that the debates upstairs are often conflicts 
between the claims of the rival lobbies inside each of the two parties, surely 
it is clear that we, the general public, the people who have the right to know, 
are being denied the opportunity to judge between the true contestants— 
between the prime movers—between the real issues? Instead we are treated 
to the premasticated speech, tossed back and forth across the floor of the 
House by blocs which have already formed their opinions in secrecy. This 
secrecy, this twilight of parliamentary debate, envelops the Lobby in its 
own obscurity. Through this, above all, it becomes—as far as the general 
public is concerned—faceless, voiceless, unidentifiable; in brief, anony- 
mous. 


‘Light! More light.’ 


1 Manchester Guardian, 6 Feb. 1956. 
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A PHASE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MILL’S IDEAS ON LIBERTY 


J. C. REES 


University College of Swansea 


I 


WuaT makes Mill one of the most interesting figures of the nineteenth 
century is that a number of the main strands of thought converge on him 
and contribute to that unstable eclecticism which he fashioned out of ‘the 
fabric of my old and taught opinions’. In the years after his mental illness 
he was, as he tells us, incessantly occupied in weaving that fabric anew. 
And among the influences which went to shape his emerging attitudes were 
Coleridge and Comte, Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians. To the latter he was 
introduced by a young visitor from France, Gustave d’Eichthal, who was 
later to lead the first Saint-Simonian ‘mission’ to England. Comte was then 
numbered among the pupils of Saint Simon, and his doctrine of the three 
stages also helped to provide Mill with ‘a clearer conception than ever 
before of the peculiarities of an era of transition in opinion.’ The articles 
Mill published in 1831 on The Spirit of the Age, with their insistence on 
the transitional character of the period, on the lack of correspondence 
between power and fitness as one of its main features, and on the need to 
restore the authority of the cultivated few, bear the unmistakable stamp of 
Saint-Simonian thought. 

In an interesting and useful book Mr. Richard Pankhurst tells the story 
of the two Saint-Simonian ‘missions’ to England.’ After much advice from 
Mill the leaders of the first mission landed in England in December 1831, 
to meet with a generally hostile reception from middle-class opinion and 
only qualified approval from some of the working-class press. Even the 
Westminster Review described their ideas as ‘the shallowest plot begotten 
of human imbecility’. With greater hope of success among /a classe la plus 
pauvre the second mission concentrated its efforts on the working class, but 
with little result. Mr. Pankhurst, I fancy, exaggerates their importance at 
the time and their subsequent impact on nineteenth-century thought when 


' THE SAINT SIMONIANS, MILL AND CARLYLE. By RICHARD K. P. PANKHURST. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. Pp. x+ 154. 21s.) 
Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 1 (1958, 33-44). 
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he says that ‘Saint-Simonism long remained a subject of profound contro- 
versy in Britain.’ As he himself admits, the band of would-be reformers 
was never likely to succeed when it claimed to represent a new religion 
‘with its political priesthood and its bizarre eccentricities’ (including a 
search of the Bosphorus for a female messiah) at a time when Britain was 
preoccupied with the Reform Bill and had already thrown up native ver- 
sions of socialist doctrine. 

As the title of Mr. Pankhurst’s book implies, Mill and Carlyle were the 
most distinguished among the sympathizers in England. An early perusal 
of their literature produced this observation in Carlyle’s journal: ‘These 
people have strange notions, not without a large spicing of truth.’ Soon 
afterwards he had translated Saint-Simon’s Nouveau Christianisme into 
English, but the claim to be founders of a new religion disturbed him and 
remained an obstacle to a more ardent acceptance of a creed which lacked 
a symbol ‘whereby the Divinity was sensibly manifested’. Mill was at first 
less enthusiastic than Carlyle. In one of his earliest letters to d’Eichthal 
he refers to the Saint-Simonian opposition to inheritance of property as ‘a 
great heresy’. There was also too much emphasis on production and they 
wrongly supposed that there was but one law of development in history. 
Yet by November 1829 he was anxious to tell d’Eichthal of ‘the things 
which I approve and admire in this school’, such as the necessity for a 
pouvoir spirituel. And a year later he confessed that a daily reading of the 
Globe ‘has brought me much nearer to many of your opinions than I was 
before, and I regard you as decidedly a la téte de la civilisation’. But Mill 
never became a wholehearted convert. At the most his agreement with the 
school was a partial one ‘on almost all points’, moreover there were other 
ideas and tasks ‘which have as great a claim upon me’. The religious 
practices of the sect irritated him more and more and the expedition to the 
Bosphorus pour chercher la Femme libre seemed to him a final act of mad- 
ness. Thus by the time the second mission arrived in England Mill had 
become severely critical and branded the new leaders as men of mental 
poverty and weakness. Yet, years later when he pronounced judgement on 
the Saint-Simonians in his Autobiography, Mill’s expression of indebted- 
ness was characteristically generous. Their interpretation of history, their 
critique of liberalism and vision of an ideal human society, and, most of all, 
‘the boldness and freedom from prejudice with which they treated the 
subject of the family . . . in proclaiming the perfect equality of men and 
women’—on all these points he explicitly records their influence. 


II 
There is one aspect of Mill’s relations with the Saint-Simonians which I 
propose to examine at greater length, along with other evidence available, 
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in order to assess the importance of the various influences at work at this 
time in producing new attitudes to the problems he was later to discuss in 
the essay On Liberty. Now it is generally agreed that around 1830 he was 
forming the views we find expressed in his article on ‘Civilization’ (1836) 
and the first review of de Tocqueville (1835), views which anticipate some 
of the central contentions in Liberty. It has been pointed out that as early 
as 1832, in an article on ‘Genius’, Mill was complaining about the tendency 
of the age as one in which the ‘march of the intellect’ was rather ‘a march 
towards doing without intellect, and supplying our deficiency of giants by 
the united efforts of a constantly increasing multitude of dwarfs’. And it 
has been argued by Mr. Michael Packe that the appeal for individuality 
made by Mill in this same article could not have come so soon after the 
expression of very different views to John Sterling only a year before had 
it not been for the influence of Harriet Taylor in whose unpublished paper 
on toleration he (Packe) claims to see the main outline of the argument in 
On Liberty. Harriet’s paper was written in 1832 and Mill met her for the 
first time in the summer of 1830. Messrs. Packe and Hayek have shown that 
Harriet’s influence was greater than had been generally allowed, but in this 
case I fear that Mr. Packe has let his beliefs run ahead of the evidence. For 
as Mr. Pankhurst makes clear, Mill became acquainted with a work written 
by a certain Dr. W. E. Channing, published early in 1830, and was appeal- 
ing to it in support of his dislike of the sectarianism of the Saint Simonians 
in a letter of 6 March 1830—i.e. weeks before he had met Harriet. Chan- 
ning’s work was a much more emphatic precursor of those ideas in the 
Liberty which are partly foreshadowed in Harriet’s essay. Moreover, in 
1829 Carlyle’s Signs of the Times had contained views similar to Channing’s 
at a number of points. But before seeing just how Carlyle and Channing 
contributed to the formation of Mill’s views let us see what Mill had written 
on the question of liberty before he began to feel the impact of their 
opinions. 

In a series of letters to the Morning Chronicle in 1823 Mill discusses the 
arguments for and against toleration, with particular reference to religious 
toleration. He assumes there would be general acceptance of the principle 
that free discussion contributes to the propagation of truth and puts the 
burden of proof on those who want to make an exception in the case of 
religion. Even if it were true that there is a greater risk of making mistakes 
in religious matters, which Mill denies, the prohibition of free discussion 
increases the danger. To decide beforehand that only certain religious 
views should be freely ventilated means that the government would be 
allowed to choose our opinions for us. A government with this power is 
surely despotic since there is no conceivable opinion, true or false, which 
could not be made a religious doctrine or part thereof. To refuse discussion 
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of any single religious doctrine is, logically, to refuse all discussion of 
religion. There can be no justification for banning just the atheists. Why 
should we be denied the right to examine thoroughly the contentions of 
atheism but no other point of view? Most people are, indeed, convinced 
of its falsehood. But, says Mill in a typical sortie, to bring this forward as a 
reason for preventing discussion is to say that people are better qualified 
to judge before discussion has taken place than after it: which is absurd, 
since before discussion, if their opinions are true, it is only by accident, 
whereas afterwards they hold them with a complete conviction and perfect 
knowledge of the proofs on which they are grounded. Now if it is desired 
to preserve the doctrines of Christianity, the persecution of anti-Christian 
opinions is superfluous; for if the general belief that Christianity is true is 
itself true, Christianity cannot fail to prevail over falsehood in a condition 
of free discussion. Persecution can be defended only on the supposition 
that the people are stupid and quite incapable of distinguishing truth from 
error. Even were this so, the fact remains that men will favour the opinion 
to which they are already biased when they are presented with two opposed 
propositions. And most people are favourably inclined to religion. Then, 
in a comment on the trend of the times, Mill expresses the fear that though 
the number of intelligent and enlightened men in England is increasing 
there is a growing mental cowardice which prevents them from giving 
expression to their convictions and an insincerity which leads them to say 
what they do not really think. Several times in the remaining years of the 
decade Mill was to return to the benefits of free discussion. Not only was 
free discussion a means for ensuring the triumph of truth (like his father, 
Mill was unshaken in the conviction that when truth and error are allowed 
to compete freely truth never fails to prevail), but it constituted an impor- 
tant safeguard against the abuse of power by the rulers, a safeguard so 
important that without it all other safeguards were ineffectual.' Further- 
more, along with education, discussion was an instrument for the culture 
of our intellectual faculties. And in these years Mill was already holding 
up as a goal of human endeavour ‘the improvement of man himself, as a 
moral and intelligent being’, or ‘that higher state of cultivation, of which 
better opinions are the natural and almost spontaneous growth’. In contrast 
to this ideal he found in England the worship of wealth and the material 
comfort it brought. In 1828 he was deploring the fact that ‘almost every- 
where the great objects of ambition, those which ought to be the rewards of 
high intellectual and moral excellence, are the rewards either of wealth, as 
in this country, or of private favour, as in most others’.’ In the following year 


? Article on the Edinburgh Review, Westminster Review, vol. i (1824), p. 510. 
2 Letters to d’Eichthal, October and November 1829. 
? Speech on Perfectibility, 1828. 
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he made the point again in his correspondence with d’Eichthal. The young 
Saint-Simonian admired England’s great strides in commerce and industry. 
In this sphere England was indeed superior to France, but, wrote Mill, it 
was a superiority closely connected with a national vice, 


the disposition to sacrifice everything to accumulation, and that exclusive and 
engrossing selfishness which accompanies it . .. and where the pursuit of wealth 
in a degree greater than is required for comfortable subsistence becomes the 
main object of a man’s life, it almost invariably happens that his sympathies and 
his feelings of interest become incapable of going much beyond himself and his 
family. 


To discuss any subject earnestly was to run the risk of ridicule. The English 
middle classes are so prejudiced and convinced of their wisdom that they 
have no wish to learn from others. Their one object in life is to ape their 
superiors upon whom they look with ‘an open-mouthed and besotted 
admiration’. The idol of ‘production’ has so corrupted the national life as 
to make it virtually hopeless to inspire the people with any concern for the 
affairs of the intellect or the soul. 

Although Mill believed that truth would prevail in the market of free 
competition in ideas he was constantly insisting during this period, as he 
was later to do in the essay On Liberty, that a man had to guard against 
assuming to be wholly false the opinions of those whose final conclusion 
was different from his, even if he had good grounds for holding that con- 
clusion to be false. Truth would prevail, he argues, but men have to strive 
carefully to attain it. They should always allow for the possibility of being 
wrong and ‘leave the means of correction in existence, even for the very 
remote chance of that very improbable possibility’. Equally important was 
it not to assume our own infallibility, an evil whether our opinions were 
true or false. In the case of Christianity, for example, to permit the denial 
of its truth is a public good; for without controversy over its tenets we 
should forget the reasons for believing it to be true, and religion without 
reason becomes a mere prejudice, losing its hold as a truth in so far as the 
reasons for its truth are unknown.' The good of mankind requires that all 
opinions should be questioned. Nothing should be believed until sufficient 
evidence has been adduced on its behalf, for we have no right to hold our 
opinions unless we have searched as far as we can in order to ‘hold fast by 
that which is good’. Without this questioning of established opinions we do 
not hold our beliefs like rational beings.* Moreover, the great danger of our 
time is not so much error as half-truth, and men need to be supplied with 
the remaining portion of the truth only part of which they have hitherto 


' Westminster Review, vol. ii (1824), pp. 9-10. 
? Speech on the Church, 1829. 
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held. Exchanging one portion of the truth for another is not what men 
require, but combining them in order to attain as much as they can of the 
whole. To do this successfully we must avoid a mere head-on collision with 
established opinion and direct men’s attention to what is good in it and try 
to draw them on from this, and through this, to something better. 


I am averse to any mode of eradicating error [wrote Mill to d’Eichthal] but by 
establishing and inculcating (when that is practicable) the opposite truth—a truth 
of some kind inconsistent with that moral or intellectual state of mind from 
which errors arise. It is only thus that we can at once maintain the good that 
already exists, and produce more. And I object to placing myself in the situation 
of an advocate, for or against a cause . . . when I see any person going wrong I 
will try to find out the fragment of truth which is misleading him, and will analyse 
and expound that; I will suggest to his own mind, not inculcate in him as from 
mine, the idea which I think will save him. . . . In short, I do not insist upon 
making others give up their own point of view and adopt mine, but I endeavour 
myself to unite whatever is not optical illusion in both. When by this means, I 
shall have clearly embraced in my own view the entire truth, and shall be able to 
represent to others that whole of which they have before seen a part, I shall have 
great confidence in their ultimate adoption of it.’ 


Completely free though we may be to publish our views, might there 
not be some limit as to the manner in which they are presented? To this 
question Mill’s answer was then, as later, a decided negative. Ridicule and 
invective make no difference to the long-run victory of truth. In the ultimate 
resort the balance of the argument wins through. Moreover, who is to judge 
what is invective and what is fair or moderate criticism? It must be left to 
the government, but there is no ruler who would not, if he could, suppress 
all hostile criticism. Now all censure is either invective or equivalent to it 
and so it is impossible to control the mode of expression of the critics with- 
out at the same time silencing them altogether; without, in fact, ‘prohibiting 
all discussion, or leaving it to rulers to decide what sort of discussion shall 
be punished, and what left free’. In much the same way Mill denies the 
validity of the distinction between liberty and ‘licentiousness’. Those who 
have the power to decide what is liberty and what is licence have the power 
to determine what opinions the people shall hold. Allow our rulers to 
determine the limits of each and ‘every thing will be licentiousness which 
implies censure of themselves, which involves any doctrine hostile to the 
indefinite increase and perpetual duration of their power’. So Mill insists 
that there is no medium between absolute freedom to express opinions and 
absolute despotism, for to grant rulers any power to suppress opinions is to 
grant them power to silence whomsoever they choose.” 


! Letters to d’Eichthal, 1829 and 1830. 
* ‘The Law of Libel and Liberty of the Press’, Westminster Review, vol. iii (1825), passim. 
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Such, then, were Mill’s views in the decade before he met Harriet Taylor. 
They clearly foreshadow many of the arguments which go to make up the 
essay On Liberty, though the fear that individuality might be crushed by 
the overweening pressure of a mediocre public has not reached the intensity 
it was later to assume. But the hints and suggestions are all there and were 
to receive their elaboration in the course of the decade following his 
acquaintance with Harriet. Describing the stage which the development of 
his thought had reached at this time (i.e. around 1830) Mill says: 


The only actual revolution which has ever taken place in my modes of thinking 
was already complete. My new tendencies had to be confirmed in some respects, 
moderated in others: but the only substantial changes of opinion that were yet to 
come, related to politics, and consisted, on one hand, in a greater approximation, 
so far as regards the ultimate prospects of humanity, to a qualified socialism, and 
on the other, a shifting of my political ideal from pure democracy, as commonly 
understood by its partizans, to the modified form of it, which is set forth in my 
Considerations on Representative Government. This last change, which took 
place very gradually, dates its commencement from my reading, or rather study, 
of M. de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, which fell into my hands imme- 
diately after its first appearance.' 


Mill goes on to observe that he was well prepared to receive the warnings 
uttered by de Tocqueville about government by the numerical majority. 
They undoubtedly gave an urgency to his thought largely absent from his 
earlier work, for in the articles he wrote soon after the appearance of de 
Tocqueville’s book we find a more definite and vigorous anticipation of one 
of the main themes of On Liberty, namely, the importance of the free 
development of individual character in the face of the many obstacles 
modern society was putting in its way. 

Mr. Packe, in the passage of his biography of Mill previously referred to 
(p. 35 above), claims to see in the article on ‘Genius’ (1832) ‘something 
quite unlike anything Mill had thought before . . . something foreshadowed 
in Harriet’s Toleration’, and to become fundamental to his political theory, 
that is, the idea that individual originality and independence of thought 
were in danger from the mediocrity of the mass.? He contrasts the views set 
out in the article on ‘Genius’ with some remarks made by Mill in a letter 


to John Sterling (October 1831), which show a great sympathy for the Tory 
belief that 

4 
it is good for man to be ruled; to submit both his body and mind to the guidance 
of a higher intelligence and virtue . . . the direct antithesis of Liberalism, which 


* Autobiography (World’s Classics edition), pp. 161-2. 
_* Life of John Stuart Mill (1954), pp. 133-4 and 203-4. The article ‘On Genius’ appeared 
in the Monthly Repository in 1832. 
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is for making every man his own guide and sovereign master, and letting him 
think for himself, and do exactly as he judges best for himself . . . than which it 
is difficult to conceive a more thorough ignorance of man’s nature, and of what 
is necessary for his happiness. . . . 


In the article on ‘Genius’ Mill begins by referring approvingly to a previous 
writer in the Monthly Repository who had rated the promotion of the 
higher capacities of spirit and intellect as more important than great 
advances in the mechanical sciences with the consequent raising of material 
standards. He insists that there can be no genuine happiness without the 
development of our ‘higher endowments’ and expresses his disquiet at the 
tendency for a lower degree of intellectual attainment to spread itself evenly 
over large numbers at the cost of distinction in the few, carrying with it the 
dreadful prospect of the deficiency being eventually made up ‘by the united 
efforts of a constantly increasing multitude of dwarfs’. Diagnosing the 
malaise, Mill points to education as the culprit, instilling its truths by formal 
repetition and absorption by rote rather than through a genuine under- 
standing of the grounds of those truths. So widespread and entrenched has 
this procedure become that one is likely to incur the reproach of one’s 
neighbour if one dares to work out one’s views for oneself. It can therefore 
be a matter of no surprise that genius should have become so rare. In order 
to counter the danger we must change our educational methods and rely on 
the spontaneous use of the creative and analytical faculties: ‘let all cram be 
ruthlessly discarded’. Let society, too, withhold its censure from those who 
would think for themselves and direct it rather to those who form their 
opinions hastily without trying to understand the views of those from whom 
they differ. 

Now Mr. Packe is right to say that Mili expresses ideas in this article 
very similar to those we find in Harriet’s paper on toleration, and it cannot 
be denied that they were to become a vital component in the essay On 
Liberty. But as our summary of Mill’s thought on liberty up to 1830 surely 
demonstrates, it cannot be said that they were ‘quite unlike anything that 
Mill had thought before’ (Packe, 134). But, it might be asked, how to 
explain the letter to Sterling (1831) in which Mill pours scorn on the Liberal 
doctrine that each man should be allowed to think for himself? If we look 
back over the previous paragraphs of this letter we shall find the following 
sentence: ‘In the present age of transition, everything must be subordinate 
to freedom of inquiry: if your opinions, or mine, are right, they will in time 
be unanimously adopted by the instructed classes, and then it will be the 
time to found the national creed upon the assumption of their truth.’ The 
letter to Sterling was written some months after the completion of the 
articles on the Spirit of the Age, and in the latter, as we have already noted, 
the Saint-Simonian influence was very pronounced. Together with the cor- 
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respondence with d’Eichthal they show how Mill had come to approve of 
the Saint-Simonian idea of a pouvoir spirituel, ‘a state in which the body of 
the people, i.e. the uninstructed, shall entertain the same feeling of deference 
and submission to the authority of the instructed, in morals and politics, as 
they at present do in the physical sciences. This, I am persuaded, is the 
wholesome state of the human mind. . . .’ And Mill continued to uphold the 
authority of the intellectual élite, for whom he desired complete freedom 
of expression, at the same time as he looked upon the masses as incapable 
of reasoned thought and hence in need of instruction from the enlightened 
few. The amount of authority he would give the élite was never as much as 
Comte was prepared to confer on it and was more at this period than either 
before he came under Saint-Simonian influence or in the remaining years 
of his life. But there persisted an inner core of conviction that the masses 
needed guidance (cf. James Mill’s attitude to the middle classes) and were 
largely incapable of arriving at reasoned opinions. How these apparently 
conflicting beliefs were held simultaneously by Mill is well brought out in 


_ The Spirit of the Age. He is discussing the extent to which the majority 


must accept the bulk of their opinions from the few who are able to devote 
themselves to study and ‘make themselves thoroughly masters of the philo- 
sophical grounds of those opinions of which it is desirable that all should 
be firmly persuaded, but which they alone [i.e. the few, J. C. R.] can entirely 
and philosophically know’, and concludes that it is right that every man 
should ‘follow his reason as far as his reason will carry him, and cultivate 
the faculty as highly as possible. But reason itself will teach most men that 
they must, in the last resort, fall back upon the authority of still more culti- 
vated minds, as the ultimate sanction of the convictions of their reason 
itself.” Moreover, in the same articles Mill welcomes the fact that the habit 
of discussion has spread in society and raised the level of intelligence of the 
lowest strata. Such progress as he is able to discern is, he claims, due to an 
increase of discussion. Perhaps no great extension of wisdom has occurred, 
but at least the amount of prejudice has declined, for ‘to discuss, and to 
question established opinions, are merely two phrases for the same thing’. 

The case, then, that I am trying to establish is that Mill’s article on 
‘Genius’ (1832) cannot be regarded as the first sign of those ideas which 
received their classic expression in the essay On Liberty, that it is not an 
abrupt change in his opinions the explanation of which is to be sought in 
the influence of Harriet Taylor. It might be argued that although these ideas 
are hinted at in earlier writings yet their greater degree of articulateness 
and the greater sense of urgency with which Mill puts them forward in 1832 
are the result of his discussions with Harriet. But even for this more modest 
contention the evidence is inconclusive. Moreover it leaves out of account 
the impact made on Mill at this period by ideas coming from other direc- 
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tions, from Carlyle, for example, and, as Mr. Pankhurst makes clear, from 
a certain Dr. W. E. Channing. First Carlyle. Writing of the years imme- 
diately after his recovery from his mental illness Mill refers to the new 
influences ‘streaming in upon me’ and mentions among them Carlyle’s early 
articles in the Edinburgh Review. One of these had, as we have seen, 
attracted the attention of the Saint-Simonians, namely, ‘Signs of the Times’ 
(Edinburgh Review (1829)). And it seems reasonable to assume that this is 
one that Mill had in mind when he wrote his Autobiography. From its 
contents no one can derive anything but a strong sense of the similarity of 
some of its ideas to what Mill was himself to put forward within the coming 
decade. The age, says Carlyle, is a mechanical one, but it is not only in the 
realm of physical things that mechanical processes are coming to prevail. 
Even in the sphere of the mind the old natural and spontaneous methods 
have given way and in their place is growing upa pervading mechanism, such 
that ‘no individual now hopes to accomplish the poorest enterprise single- 
handed and without mechanical aids; he must make interest with some 
existing corporation . . . for in these days, more emphatically than ever, “to 
live, signifies to unite with a party, or to make one”’. Individual endeavour 
and the striving for internal perfection have been forsaken for combina- 
tions and institutional arrangements. Man no longer loves truth for its own 
sake and he dares to proclaim it only with popular approval—‘if there is a 
multitude huzzaing at his back . . .’. So, declares Carlyle, ‘we stand leashed 
together, uniform in dress and movement, like the rowers of some bound- 
less galley. This and that may be right and true; but we must not do it. 
Wonderful “Force of Public Opinion”! We must act and walk in all points 
as it prescribes; follow the traffic it bids us . . . or we shall be lightly 
esteemed. . . . Thus, while civil liberty is more and more secured to us, our 
moral liberty is all but lost.’ 

Some months after the appearance of Carlyle’s essay there was published 
in London in 1830 by W. E. Channing a pamphlet on the tendency for men 
to accomplish their aims by organized associations. That Mill came to read 
and approve of it is made clear by Mr. Pankhurst.’ He relates how Mill’s 
friend, Eyton Tooke, joined in the correspondence with d’Eichthal and 
criticized the Saint-Simonian ‘apostles’ for being sectarians who manifested 
those vices of sectarianism which had been recently described and con- 
demned by Dr. Channing. A few weeks later Mill, in March 1830, wrote 


* Pankhurst, p. 22. William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) was an American Unitarian 
preacher and writer who came to dislike the narrow Calvinistic view of human nature 
(cf. Mill’s attack on the Calvinist conception of good conduct) and claimed that man was 
capable of a natural development into goodness. The possibility that Channing’s opinions 
may have had some influence on Mill was first suggested to me by a remark on the similarity 
of the emphasis on individuality in Channing’s works to that in Mill’s Liberty, by J. T. 
Mackenzie in the Contemporary Review, vol. xxxvii (1880), p. 562. 
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to d’Eichthal and supported Tooke’s reference to Channing’s attack on 
sectarianism. Now it is true that there is no reference to Channing in the 
section of the Autobiography where Mill acknowledges the various writers 
whose views ran along similar lines to his own, but a comparison of Chan- 
ning’s booklet with those published by Maccall and Warren in the 1850’s 
would suggest that the reason why the latter two are specifically mentioned 
is largely due to the proximity in time of their publications to the writing of 
On Liberty. Certainly it cannot be held that Channing’s argument is less 
similar than theirs to Mill’s exposition in the Liberty. 

Channing begins by looking for a principle to evaluate the activity of 
associations. The age, he says, is one in which the pressures of society are 
very great, threatening individuality of character, and with no compensa- 
ting benefits. For this reason it is important to try to arrive at principles 
governing the activity of the associations that men are increasingly turning 
to for the attainment of their various ends in agriculture, manufacturing, 
science, and other walks of life. Our basic principle should be: social insti- 
tutions are to be judged by the extent to which they promote and call forth 
‘intellectual and moral energy and freedom . . . inward, creative energy, is 
the highest good which accrues to us from our social principles and con- 
nections’. We know what we do because we are social beings, yet the 
individual mind must seek its own enlargement, especially in a cowardly 
and servile age like ours. Every person has a duty to develop himself in his 
own unique way, and though we may speak of a common human nature, 
human beings are capable of unfolding it ‘in unbounded diversities’ since 
it is ‘rich enough for infinite manifestations’. Yet to this ultimate goal of 
self-development there has grown in our time a serious threat in the increas- 
ing pressure which society is constantly exerting on us, ‘now open and 
direct in the form of authority and menace, now subtle and silent in the 
guise of blandishment and promise . . . what mighty power is lodged in a 
frown or a smile, in the voice of praise and flattery, in scorn or neglect, in 
public opinion, in domestic habits and prejudices, in the state and spirit of 
the community to which we belong!’ From this all-pervasive influence 
there seems to be no escape, and so the cause of individuality is in danger 
of being lost; ‘we are in great peril of growing up slaves to this exacting, 
arbitrary sovereign’. There is only one answer. We just have to resist it, to 
remind ourselves always that it is in individual action alone that virtue 
lies, in ‘inward energy, in self-determination’. Nothing of true moral stature 
ever comes from mere imitation. Of course the problem is complicated by 
the fact that we must, and should, derive constant help from our fellow 
social beings. To receive this aid without allowing society to impose a rigid 
pattern on our behaviour is the grand difficulty we face. There are, how- 
ever, some encouraging and compensating trends working the other way, 
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namely, the wider area of social contacts modern civilization offers to 
growing numbers of people, including the inhabitants of foreign lands. 
When Channing finally turns to his specific problem, the role of asso- 
ciations, he echoes Carlyle in his estimate of them as poor substitutes for 
individual energy. A spontaneous individual action, ‘performed from a 
principle within, performed without the excitement of an urging and 
approving voice from abroad, is worth more than hundreds which grow 
from mechanical imitation’. What we have to fear is that public opinion 
should express itself more and more through organized institutions, because 
‘when shackled and stimulated by vast Associations, it is in danger of 
becoming a steady, unrelenting tyrant, browbeating the timid, proscribing 
the resolute, silencing free speech and virtually denying the dearest religious 
and civil rights’. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN FRENCH 
TROPICAL AFRICA 


KENNETH ROBINSON 


University of London, Institute of Commonwealth Studies 


I. THE BACKGROUND OF THE REFORMS 


ALTHOUGH during the later stages of the war and in the earlier constitu- 
tional debates there was much talk of radical changes in French colonial 
policy, so far as the French colonies and Trust Territories in tropical Africa 
were concerned, little change in the ‘integrationist’ outlook which had for 
so long dominated French thinking about the political and constitutional 
future of French colonies was reflected in the 1946 Constitution. Trust 
Territories were described as Associated Territories and unlike the colonies, 
now called Overseas Territories, were not considered to be parts of the 
Republic, but the institutional structure set up in both was identical. These 
arrangements were predominantly ‘assimilationist’ although the French 
citizenship which was now extended to the mass of the inhabitants of the 
new Overseas Territories (formerly only sujets francais) did not, as did 
pre-war individual grants of citizenship, require them to accept the French 
Civil Code, and only certain categories of the new citizens obtained the 
right to vote. But all Overseas Territories were given representation in the 
National Assembly and other metropolitan assemblies, though not on the 
same population basis as metropolitan France. Local representative assem- 
blies were also established in all the Overseas Territories, but these were 
modelled largely on the general councils of French metropolitan depart- 
ments. They were not legislative bodies and although their meetings had 
to be attended by the commissaire du gouvernement (usually the Secretary 
General of the territory) to explain the point of view of the administration, 
he was not a member of the assembly, which contained no representatives 
of the executive as such. The assemblies were consulted on many matters 
including the drafts of local ‘regulations’ (arrétés) which are essentially a 
form of delegated legislation. Their principal power was financial, but like 
the metropolitan general council they were required to make provision for 
‘obligatory expenses’. In the ‘Federations’ of French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa there were established Grand Councils, whose 
Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 1 (1958, 45-69). 
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powers and functions were similar to those of assemblies at territorial level. 
Their members were elected by the assemblies of their component terri- 
tories. In Madagascar the representative assembly was similarly chosen by 
provincial assemblies which corresponded, generally speaking, to the terri- 
torial assemblies elsewhere in tropical Africa. Finally, in elections to the 
National Assembly (with the exception of the eight territories of French 
West Africa and Togoland), to territorial assemblies (with the exception of 
Senegal), and to provincial assemblies in Madagascar, there were separate 
electoral rolls and separate representation for citizens of metropolitan and 
of local status. The former electorate was in practice, though not in form, 
almost entirely European; the latter entirely African. The only difference 
in the Trust Territories (Togoland and the Cameroons) was that their in- 
habitants were not French citizens but French-administered persons, and, 
as such, enjoyed the somewhat shadowy status of French Union citizens.' 

This constitutional ‘settlement’ was bitterly criticized by the members 
of the second constituent assembly elected by ‘native’ electorates, but, 
especially after the repression of the Madagascan rebellion of 1947, overt 
criticism increasingly concentrated, perhaps for tactical reasons, on ‘second- 
class citizenship’ and similar inequalities between metropolitan and local 
citizens rather than on the denial of nationalist aspirations these arrange- 
ments implied. But only minor changes were made during 1946-55. In 1947 
a new category of local citizens entitled to vote was added, namely anyone 
literate in French or Arabic.? Three further categories were added in 1951, 
heads of households (chefs de ménage) who had paid tax or been exempted 
therefrom, mothers of two children (vivants ou morts pour la France), and 
civil or military pensioners. At the same time, the number of deputies 
returned by tropical African territories was increased from 31 to 37. Of 
these, 21 were elected on the common roll (in French West Africa and 
Togoland), while in the remaining tropical African territories 5 were elected 
by electorates of metropolitan citizens, and 11 by those of local citizens.’ 
Although the new categories permitted of somewhat varied interpretation 
and were initially by no means uniformly applied in different territories, 
the electorate, which had been 1,362,763 in 1946, rose to 5,061,025 for the 
National Assembly elections of 1951. In 1952 the number of members in 
each of the territorial assemblies was increased and, except in Mauretania, 
the proportion representing the electorate of local citizens, which had 
always been a majority of the membership, was enlarged. The electorate, 
too, was slightly enlarged by removing the requirement that chefs de 


1 For a more detailed discussion of the institutional structure established by the 1946 
Constitution see my paper The Public Law of Overseas France since the War (Oxford: 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Reprint Series, No. 1a, 1954). 

? Law 47-1606 of 27 Aug. 1947 (J.0. Lois et Décrets, 28 Aug. 1947, p. 8534). 

> Law 51-586 of 23 May 1951 (ibid., 24 May 1951, pp. 5323-4). 
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ménage should be taxpayers, while in Togoland the system of two elec- 
torates was abolished and replaced by a common roll. 

In 1955 a law relating to municipalities which had been under discus- 
sion for three years was at last enacted. Besides creating forty-four new 
municipalities, prescribing procedure for establishing others, and defining 
functions, this law, while retaining for municipal elections the franchise 
prescribed for the election of territorial assemblies, provided that they 
should take place on a common roll and that there should be no separate 
representation of metropolitan and local citizens. Provision was, however, 
made for the geographical delimitation of wards on an ethnic basis where 
appropriate, and it was claimed that this would ensure some European 
representation.” 

Meanwhile signs had been increasing that the need for further changes 
if French tropical Africa was to retain its relative tranquillity was coming to 
be admitted even before this was reinforced by the final débacle in Indo- 
China, the policy initiated in Tunisia by Mendés-France, the subsequent 
reversal of the now obviously bankrupt ‘policy of strength’ in Morocco, and 
the outbreak of the Algerian rebellion. In April 1954, during a general 
debate on policy in the Overseas Territories, the government spokesman 
admitted that major changes, including a revision of the constitution, were 
needed: territorial assemblies should have greater powers, including the 
right to decide all matters not expressly reserved to Parliament or other 
metropolitan assemblies, liaison between governor and assembly should be 
provided for in a ‘council of government’ composed of representatives of 
the assembly as well as nominees of the governor;? and elected local coun- 
cils should be established in rural areas.‘ It was not, however, until 1955 
that reforms on these lines were instituted and then only in Togoland: the 
powers of its assembly were slightly increased and a council of government 
established in which equal numbers of members were elected by the 
assembly and appointed by the governor. Although each member of this 
council was to be assigned a particular branch of the administration by the 

' Law 52-130 of 6 Feb. 1952 (ibid., 7 Feb. 1952, pp. 1587-90. Text in L’Année politique, 
1952, pp. 427-31). 


? Law 55-1489 of 18 Nov. 1955 (J.0. Lois et Décrets, 19 Nov. 1955, pp. 11274-9). For 
a fuller discussion see my article ‘Local Government Reform in French Tropical Africa’ 
(Journal of African Administration, Oct. 1956). 

* At this stage the French government do not seem to have contemplated that the 
assembly members in the council of government would have executive powers: the council 
was to be analogous rather to the Executive Committee established in Barbados in 1881, 
which survived to 1946 (see Hume Wrong, The Government of the West Indies, Oxford, 
1923, pp. 86-87), than to the ‘mixed executive’ containing officials in charge of some port- 
folios and ministers in charge of others, exemplified in the Indian provinces under 
perm Ceylon under the Donoughmore constitution, or the Gold Coast between 1951 
and 1954, 

* Speech of M. Jacquinot, Minister of Overseas France, 9 Apr. 1954 (J.0. Débats parle- 
mentaires, Assemblée nationale, 10 Apr. 1955, pp. 2024-8). 
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governor he had only a droit d'information et d’enquéte and was in 
no sense charged with executive responsibility. The assembly was now 
generally empowered to decide the detailed application of laws and decrees 
on certain subjects and allowed similar powers in other subjects where 
expressly authorized by law or decree and to settle regulations on territorial 
matters not the subject of laws and decrees.’ 

The elections to the National Assembly in January 1956 clearly demon- 
strated the strength in the African territories of what can be best described 
as moderate nationalism, and the principal leaders elected reaffirmed their 
demand for some real transfer of power. Some high officials in the terri- 
tories had been urging for some time the need for such reforms, but even 
when there was a large measure of agreement, experience had shown—for 
example, in regard to the municipal reform of 1955—that French political 
conditions made for inordinate delay. The Mollet government introduced 
in February 1956 a Bill which sought to overcome this difficulty by pre- 
scribing general lines of reform and leaving details to be settled by decrees, 
drafts of which were to be submitted to the Assembly of the French Union 
and to Parliament according to a timetable and which, if not amended or 
rejected by Parliament within four months, would come into operation as 
they stood. A theme much emphasized by the government was: ‘II ne faut 
pas se laisser devancer et dominer par les événements pour ensuite céder 
aux revendications lorsqu’elles s’expriment sous une forme violente. Il 


importe de prendre en temps utile les dispositions qui permettent d’éviter 
les conflits graves.’? 


II. THE REFORMS 


This loi-cadre, as enacted in June 1956, contemplated changes in the 
Overseas Territories (and in Togoland and the Cameroons) in social and 
economic organization, in public service organization, and in institutional 
structure.’ This article is concerned only with the last two. The law itself 
accomplished one major change by establishing universal suffrage and the 
common roll in all territories. It also authorized the setting up in each ofa 
council of government to administer territorial services, and the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of territorial assemblies, particularly over the organiza- 


' Law 55-426 of 16 Apr. 1955 (J.0. Lois et Décrets, 17 Apr. 1955, p. 3832). See also 
‘L’Evolution politique du Togo sous tutelle frangaise’ (Notes et études documentaires, 
No. 2121, 6 Jan. 1956). 

2 Projet de loi No. 895, exposé des motifs (J.0. Documents parlementaires, Assemblée 
nationale, 29 Feb. 1956, Annexe 895, pp. 601-3). 

> Law 56-619 of 23 June 1956 (J.O. Lois et Décrets, 24 June 1956, pp. 5782-4). Text 
also in L’Année politique, 1956. Summaries of the resulting arrangements will be found in 
the official Chroniques d’outre-mer, Nos. 32 (Feb. 1957) and 35 (May 1957). There is a good 
account of the background to the loi-cadre and its general principles in F. Borella, 
‘L’Evolution des territoires d’Outre-Mer et la loi-cadre Defferre’ (Recueil Penant, No. 642, 
Aug.—Sept. 1956). 
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tion and management of such services and the repeal or amendment of the 
relevant decrees or arrétés (but not statutes).' It further authorized appro- 
priate corresponding changes in the functions and powers of the govern- 
ments-general (and the Grand Councils) in the ‘federations’ of French West 
Africa and French Equatorial Africa, and, in the functions and powers of 
the government and representative assembly, in Madagascar. Finally, 
district and other local councils were to be set up in rural areas. 

Such changes would in themselves have required a reform in public 
service Organization since some branches (administrative, judicial, and 
gendarmerie) have since 1948 been directly paid for by the metropolitan 
budget, while many of the remainder, although paid from the local budgets, 
have never been conceived as local (as have the civil services of U.K. 
territories). But since the underlying theory of the new arrangements was 
devolutionary if not quasi-federal, implying a division of powers between 
metropolitan and territorial governments, it was provided that the public 
services should be reorganized into State services and territorial services, 
and that the entry into both of natives of the territories should be facilitated. 

Special provision was made for Togoland and the Cameroons. For the 
former, the metropolitan government was empowered to define a ‘Statute’ 
by decree. This would determine the division of powers and financial 
charges between State and territory, the powers of the local executive and 
assembly, and the rights and freedoms guaranteed to Togolanders. It was 
» to be submitted to the territorial assembly and the Conseil d’Etat for their 
| views and thereafter the Togoland electors were to decide at a referendum 
' between the new Statute and the maintenance of trusteeship. In the 
Cameroons, however, the metropolitan government was merely authorized 
to make ‘institutional reforms’ including the establishment of provincial 
assemblies and councils and the appropriate decree was to be submitted to 
) the territorial assembly and to the Assembly of the French Union for their 
}) views. 

The first to be issued of these decrees was the new Statute for Togoland. 
In its original form it provided for the representation of Togoland in the 
French parliament and in the Assembly of the French Union and for the 
representation of France in Togoland by a High Commissioner. This was 
to be an assembly, elected for five years by universal suffrage, and em- 
powered to legislate on local matters, and a council of ministers,’ presided 
over by the High Commissioner, and composed of a prime minister, 


* ‘tout texte réglementaire régissant les matiéres entrant dans les dites attributions’. In 
the event, this has been extended to include statutes, as well as decrees, &c., passed before 
- coming into force of the reforms, cf., for example, Article 37 of Decree 57—460 of 4 Apr. 

7. 

* At the instance of the Togoland Assembly this title was later changed to Togoland 
government. See Decree 57-359 of 22 Mar. 1957 (J.O. Lois et Décrets, 23 Mar. 1957, p. 3090). 
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nominated by the High Commissioner after consultation with the assembly, 
together with not more than nine ministers appointed by the prime minister 
after similar consultation. The prime minister (and the other ministers) 
vacated office if the assembly passed a motion of censure by an absolute 
majority of all its members. A Togolese citizenship was established and 
Togolese citizens, though not liable to French military service, were to 
enjoy the same rights as French citizens (including the franchise) in any 
part of the Republic. Legislation relating to defence, foreign affairs, cur- 
rency and foreign exchange, external trade and customs, civil liberties, the 
penal code, criminal procedure, administrative courts and French justice 
(as opposed to ‘customary’ law in private law), the personal status of metro- 
politan citizens, the labour code, and curricula and examinations in secon- 
dary and post-secondary education, was reserved to the metropolitan 
Parliament, while the relevant services, other than the educational service, 
as well as certain others, including the treasury, telecommunications, and 
civil aviation, were to be metropolitan. The Togoland assembly proposed 
that Togoland should become an ‘autonomous republic within the French 
Union’, that its frontiers should be guaranteed by the French government 
(to preclude amalgamation with Dahomey), that the prime minister should 
only be appointed after obtaining a majority in the assembly, and that for 
territorial matters district commissioners should be under the prime minis- 
ter, though for metropolitan services they would remain under the High Com- 
missioner. It also requested that the autonomous republic should remain 
elegible to receive financial aid from the FIDES, the French equivalent 
of Colonial Development and Welfare funds. These, and other amend- 
ments proposed, were all accepted by the French cabinet and in a referen- 
dum, held on 28 October, the new Statute was accepted by over 90 per cent. 
of the voters.' At the instance of the Togoland assembly the Statute was 
further amended in March 1957. This strengthened the powers of the prime 
minister to whom power to dissolve the assembly was transferred from the 
High Commissioner. He may also be a member of the French parliament. 


These changes in Togoland had undoubtedly been facilitated by the | 


British decision to confer on the Gold Coast independence within the 
Commonwealth and by the majority vote in favour of integration with 


* Statut du Togo, Decree 56-847 of 24 Aug. 1956 (J.0. Lois et Décrets, 26 Aug. 
pp. 8173-7). In the referendum 338,791 (77 per cent.) of the electorate of 438,436 voted, 
313,558 voting for the Statute. See also F. Luchaire, ‘Le Togo frangais: de la tutelle a 
l’autonomie’ (Revue juridique et politique de [Union frangaise, xi (1957), pp. 1-46 and 501- 
87), and J. S. Coleman, ‘Togoland’ (International Conciliation, No. 509, Sept. 1956). 
Although the French government agreed to the term ‘autonomous republic’ it is significant 
that it dropped ‘within the French Union’. ? Decree 57-359 of 22 Mar. 1957. 

> The absence of any move by the French government before the referendum in British 
Togoland might no doubt be held to have facilitated its integration with Ghana. 


Ghana in the referendum in British Togoland.’ In the French Cameroons, 
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however, the situation was different. Its British neighbour, Nigeria, was still 
some years away from full membership of the Commonwealth, which will 
eventually pose the similar problem of the segment of the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom trusteeship, while the strength of the ‘extreme’ nationalist 
party, the Union des populations du Cameroun, which demands total in- 
dependence for the whole of the former German Cameroons, i.e. including 
the Cameroons under U.K. trusteeship, was probably greater than that of 
its French Togoland counterparts whose decline and division had been 
marked since 1951-2 when the wider franchise greatly reduced the relative 
strength in the electorate of the Ewe tribe, among whom the demand for 
unification and independence of the two Togolands was strongest. Since 
they did not contemplate ending trusteeship, the French government did 
not propose to submit the new Cameroons constitution to a referendum, as 
in Togoland, but only to the territorial assembly. Before it was submitted, 
however, there were to be new elections under universal suffrage. The UPC 
declared a boycott of these elections, which took place on 23 December 
1956, and immediately before polling day violence in Douala and Sanaga 
districts was followed by French military action. The elections resulted 
in an assembly in which a substantial majority of the seventy seats (half 
of which represented northern Cameroons where the traditional chief- 
doms remained strong and influential) were held by what were generally 
described as ‘moderates’. About 55 per cent. of the electorate voted, the vote 
being smallest in the Sanaga Maritime district, although this was partly due 
to the fact that in one of its three subdivisions (Esexa) the High Commis- 
sioner closed the polling stations in the interests of public order.' The 
situation was clearly not ripe for ending ‘trusteeship’, and even ‘moderate’ 
nationalists outside UPC held that ‘independence’ rather than autonomy 
within the Union should remain the objective and that meanwhile trustee- 
ship should be preserved. Although the new Statute is not inconsistent with 
such a position, the arrangements it makes for the ‘Etat sous tutelle du 
Cameroun’ are generally similar to those in Togoland. It, too, will continue 
to be represented in the Parliament and in the French Union Assembly, 
although the High Commissioner will here remain, in the time-honoured 
colonial formula, ‘dépositaire des pouvoirs de la République’. Cameroons 
citizens will be entitled to the rights of French citizens (including the fran- 
chise), but only so long as the Statute remains in force. In the legislative 
assembly, elected by universal suffrage, the seventy seats are to be divided 
among administrative districts in proportion to population. The assembly 
is empowered to legislate and to deal with all matters of local interest 
subject to a reserved list identical with that of Togoland except that the 


' See his account in Marchés tropicaux du monde, 29 Dec. 1956, p. 3417. 
? It is also, of course, used of Prefects in France. 
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regulation of labour conditions is a local not a metropolitan subject. 
Arrangements for the appointment of prime minister and ministers (form- 
ing, under the presidency of the High Commissioner, the ‘Cameroons 
government’) are the same, although the assembly can of its own motion 
only bring about the dismissal of the prime minister by a two-thirds 
majority. (On the other hand a simple majority suffices if he himself puts 
the question of confidence.) The High Commissioner’s powers over defence, 
security, external relations, and relations between the Cameroons govern- 
ment and the French government are specifically defined and the decree 
further provides him with powers of supervision over Cameroons institu- 
tions, in order to provide the French government with the control required 
for the exercise of its responsibilities as Administering Authority of a Trust 
Territory. Laws, regulations, and administrative acts of the Cameroons 
government must be submitted to him before being put into effect and he 
may, within ten days, require their reconsideration by the assembly or the 
government as the case may be. Provision is made for the creation of 
provinces and provincial assemblies and the Statute itself sets up a Northern 
Cameroons province.’ 

For the Overseas Territories proper, the underlying theory of the loi- 
cadre was admittedly to affirm the political personality of each territory 
and to minimize that of the ‘federations’ of French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa. This approach, for which some case could be 
made in regard to the federations was, however, much more debatable for 
Madagascar. However true it may be that there are considerable regional 
divergences in the island, and that the Malagasy kingdom which preceded 
the French protectorate declared in 1885 was essentially a dominion of one 
ethnic group, the merina, there is no doubt of Madagascar’s linguistic and, 
to a large extent, cultural unity. The creation of provinces has often been 
represented by nationalists, largely, it is true, merina, as a typical example 
of ‘divide and rule’. The truth is more complex but it would be impossible 
to justify an attempt to reduce the role of Madagascar’s representative 
assembly and central administration to the minimum of confederal co- 
ordination which appears to have been the official conception of the future 
function of what was to remain of the erstwhile ‘governments-general’ and 
the Grand Councils in the two federations. The only other Overseas Terri- 
tory in tropical Africa, French Somaliland (like those in the Pacific), is a 
small separate unit in which the general policy gave rise to no such diffi- 
culties. 

The new constitutions of the Trust Territories had been the subject of 
separate decrees. Those of the Overseas Territories of French West and 


? Decree 57-501 of 16 Apr. 1957 (J.0. Lois et Décrets, 18 Apr. 1957, pp. 3153-64). 
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Equatorial Africa were dealt with collectively in a series of decrees,’ that 
of Madagascar in a further series,? and that of French Somaliland in one 
separate decree,’ while a further series of decrees covering all Overseas 
Territories dealt with the definition of State services,‘ by the reorganization 
of civil services, the creation of a special régime for the postal and tele- 
communications services,° and the financial obligations of territorial assem- 
blies (and of provincial assemblies in Madagascar).’ None of these decrees 
was referred to the territorial assemblies concerned but, as prescribed in 
the loi-cadre, to the Assembly of the French Union and to Parliament. As 
the Overseas Territories were represented in these bodies, this was less open 
to criticism than similar action might be in respect of British territories; 
and considering the number of territories involved and the need for speed 
(a former governor of French Guinea has claimed that the loi-cadre itself 
was five years in gestation’), it can be defended on practical grounds. 
Nevertheless, it is unlikely that a similar absence of consultation will prove 
politically possible in future. 

The general principles of the reforms were the same for the Overseas 
Territories as for Togoland and the Cameroons. Since, however, the former 
were legally parts of the Republic, it could be argued that the 1946 Consti- 
tution applied to them, and that Article 76, which provided that ‘the repre- 
sentative of the Government in each territory’ (i.e. the governor) was ‘the 
head of the administration’ of the territory, as well as Article 1, which stated 
that France was ‘une République indivisible’, precluded the establishment 
ofan executive elected by and responsible to the territorial assembly. When 
that draft loi-cadre was first put before the National Assembly in February 
1956, the government had argued that the changes contemplated were 
within the limits set by the Constitution since it was proposed to establish 
only a ‘mixed executive’ composed equally of nominees of the governor and 
members elected by the assembly and vested with certain specific rights 
within the executive field, on the model of the council of government estab- 


$9 57-458, 57-459, 57-460, and 57-461, all of 4 Apr. 1957 (ibid., 11 Apr. 1957, 
pp. 2937-77). 

* Decrees 57-462, 57-463, 57-464, and 57-466, all of 4 Apr. 1957 (ibid., pp. 2979-3026). 

> Decree 57-813 of 22 July 1957 (ibid., pp. 7263-7). 

* Decree 56-1227 of 3 Dec. 1956 (ibid., 4 Dec. 1956, pp. 11572-3), as amended by Decree 
51-479 of 4 Apr. 1957 (ibid., 13 Apr. 1957, pp. 3952-3). 

* Decree 56-1228 of 3 Dec. 1956 (ibid., 4 Dec. 1956, pp. 11573-5S), as amended by Decree 
51-480 of 4 Apr. 1957 (ibid., 13 Apr. 1957, pp. 3953-4). 

* Decree 56-1229 of 3 Dec. 1956 (ibid., 4 Dec. 1956, pp. 11575-80), as amended by Decree 
51-481 of 4 Apr. 1957 (ibid., 13 Apr. 1957, p. 3954). 

” Decree 57-466 of 4 Apr. 1957 (ibid., 11 Apr. 1957, pp. 3027-32). 

* P. H. Siriex, Une Nouvelle Afrique (Paris, Plon, 1957), p. 110. L. S. Senghor, Deputy 
for Senegal, vigorously criticized in the National Assembly the failure to consult territorial 
assemblies and claimed that such consultation was required under Article 74 of the 1946 
Constitution. The government argued that this applied only to decrees in the normal course, 
hot to those expressly authorized by a Statute and submitted to Parliament itself (J.0. 
Débats parlementaires, Assemblée nationale, 2 Feb. 1957, pp. 485-6). 
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lished in Togoland in 1955. In the course of the debates the government 
went a little further and agreed that the elected members of the councils of 
government should be in a majority.' The decrees submitted at the end of 
1956 accordingly provided that the members elected by the assembly would 
always be two more than the officials, but the powers of the members, even 
in respect of the ‘sector of the administration’ with which they might be 
charged, were derived from, and members were responsible for their exer- 
cise of those powers to, the governor. In certain spheres the governor’s 
powers, both ‘legislative’ and executive, were to be exercised ‘in council’, 
and for such exercise the council was to be collectively responsible, though 
one of its members might be selected to give the assembly any explanations 
required in respect of a particular decision. The other arrangements for 
which the decrees provided (division of powers between metropolitan 
government and the territory, separation of State and territorial services, 
extension of powers of territorial assemblies), though debated at some 
length in Parliament, excited little disagreement of principle. The major 
issue was the composition and powers of the councils of government and 
the related questions whether a similar body should be established at the 
level of the ‘group of territories’ (the former ‘federations’) of French West 
Africa and Equatorial Africa, and at the territorial, as well as at the provin- 
cial, level in Madagascar. The government proposed one in the latter, but 
not in the former, case, and provided that those of its members chosen by 
the territorial assembly should be elected on the basis of one member for 
each province. 

The crux of the matter was the composition of the councils of govern- 
ment and their responsibility to the territorial assemblies. It was politically 
impossible, it was argued, to treat the Overseas Territories, more especially 
those in Black Africa, less favourably than Togoland, which, under the new 
Statute of August 1956, was to have a prime minister whose appointment 
would require the approval of a majority of the assembly, who would 
choose the other ministers, and whose tenure, along with that of his minis- 
ters, could be ended by a majority vote of censure of the assembly. The 
Overseas Territories Committee of the National Assembly recommended 
that the government’s proposals relating to the councils should be amended 
to conform with that Statute.2 The Minister for Overseas France, Gaston 
Deferre, while stating that he had no objection on political grounds to such 
developments, which he personally felt would come in the, perhaps not 
very distant, future, maintained that they were unconstitutional since the 
Overseas Territories were part of the French Republic, ‘one and indivisible’. 


* See, especially, the speech by M. Deferre (J.0. Débats parlementaires, Assemblée 
nationale, 22 Mar. 1956, pp. 1108-13). 

* See their report, read by the rapporteur, M. Apithy, Deputy for Dahomey (ibid., 30 Jan. 
1957, pp. 366-7). 
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On the second day of the debate the government accepted a compromise, 
put forward by Socialist deputies, under which all the members of the 
councils would be elected by the assembly. As revised by the Overseas 
Territories Committee, the new proposals provided for councils, presided 
over by the governor, and consisting of at least six and not more than 
twelve members. They were to be elected by the assembly, each member 
of which would have to vote for a complete list, and would not be able to 
add or remove any names from it or alter the order of the names on it. The 
candidate whose name headed the winning list would be vice-president of 
the council of government. There were to be three votes; if no list secured 
a majority of the assembly at either first or second ballot, the list getting a 
relative majority at the third ballot would be elected.! The members of the 
council were to have the title of ministers. 

All these provisions were ultimately adopted. The Overseas Territories 
Committee had, however, further proposed that the council should be 
responsible to the assembly. This renewed the constitutional debate: if the 
councils were responsible to the assembly, autonomous governments had 
been created, and the governor was not ‘head of the administration of the 
territory’ (Article 76 of the Constitution) nor was the Republic ‘one and 
indivisible’. On the other hand, it was argued that so long as there were 
State services in the territory, controlled by the governor, while the terri- 
torial council and assembly were concerned only with territorial services, 
the territory remained merely a collectivity,comparable with the communes 
and departments, and expressly recognized by Article 85 of the Constitu- 
tion. This was finally resolved by providing that the council could resign 
‘if it considered that it no longer enjoyed the assembly’s confidence’, while 
individual ministers were obliged to answer questions or requests for 
explanations from members of the assembly relating to the matters within 
their competence. Responsibility for the management of one or more 
territorial services would be delegated to each minister by the governor on 
the recommendation (sur avis) of its vice-president, whose signature would 
be required to the governor’s arrété defining ministers’ functions. A minis- 
ter would be responsible to the council for administration, would be free to 
resign, and could be dismissed by the governor on the proposal of the vice- 
president. In the absence of the governor, the vice-president would preside 
at meetings of the council. He would also submit to that body the annual 
report on its activities and the territorial services which he was to present 
to the assembly. The governor, on the other hand, has what would be 
described in English terminology as reserved powers, not only in the legis- 
lative, but also in the executive, sphere. If he considers that any decision of 
the council exceeds its powers or is likely to prejudice national defence, 


* The amended proposals are reported in ibid., 3 Feb. 1957, p. 538. 
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public order, security, or civil liberty, he may report it to the Minister, who, 
after consultation with the Conseil d’Etat, may annul the decision by 
cabinet decree, provided he does so within three months of the governor’s 
report, during which period the decision will not take effect. 

The basis of the definition of the matters falling within the control of 
the territories is the division of the public services into State (under metro- 
politan control) and territorial, i.e. all other existing services.’ The general 
conditions of service in the latter will be settled by the assembly and they 
will be under the direction of the council. Accordingly it is laid down that, 
in addition to external affairs and defence, the monetary and financial 
system, the guarantee of civil liberties, the representation of the central 
power, and ‘the maintenance of the solidarity of the constituent parts of the 
Republic and its expansion in the economic, social, and cultural spheres’ 
constitute ‘general interests’ of the Republic to be managed and adminis- 
tered either by State services or by public boards or corporations under 
State control (offices ou établissements publics de l’Etat). Six groups of 
State services are specified: 


(a) External Affairs (Diplomatic and consular, frontier control, external trade 
and exchange control, immigration, cultural relations). 

(b) External Communications (Aviation, including air safety and meteorology, 
radio communications and submarine cables, international lighthouses 
and beacon ships, inscription maritime and harbour masters). 

(c) Defence and Security (Armed forces, gendarmerie, customs, security 
police, ciphers, civil defence, and economic mobilization). 

(d) Civil Liberties (Courts of French justice, i.e. excluding courts of customary 
law in private law matters; administrative courts, police judiciaire, and 
labour inspection). 

(e) Solidarity and economic, social, and cultural expansion (Treasury, finan- 
cial supervision, supervision of State companies and ‘mixed’ companies, 
central development projects financed by FIDES, distribution among 
territories of products which may need to be subject to quotas, university 
education, broadcasting and television stations, map and survey service, 
geological map service, atomic energy). 

(f) Representation of the central power (High Commissioners and governors, 
heads of provinces and administrative districts, and their secretaries and 
cabinets). 


Some of the existing public boards and corporations were set up under the 
authority of the metropolitan government and some on that of the terri- 
torial administrations. Each will retain its present character. The postal 
services will be organized under a public board, composed of equal numbers 
of metropolitan and overseas representatives, which will take over the 


* There are also, in the two groups of territories, a strictly limited number of inter- 
territorial services. 
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existing services of the Ministry of Overseas France, and local boards in 
each territory or group of territories, in which members elected by the 
assemblies, or the Grand Councils, will have a majority of two over metro- 
politan members appointed by the governor or High Commissioner. All 
other existing services become territorial services. 

One or two comments should be made on certain features of this division, 
the principle of which was not contested in the National Assembly. The 
inclusion of customs services among State services was opposed by the 
overseas deputies, partly on the ground that they were largely manned by 
existing local cadres, and partly on the ground that rates of customs duties 
had been settled by territorial assemblies and Grand Councils in the past. To 
this the government replied that there was express provision for seconding 
persons in territorial services, and subject to territorial conditions of service, 
to State services (and vice versa) while the fact that the customs service 
would be a State service had no bearing on the question how the rates of 
customs duty were determined. Labour inspection was made a State service 
at the request of the overseas deputies, and, they stated, in accordance with 
the wishes of the trade unions, no doubt because the local administrations 
are very large employers. The cost of State services, most of which has been 
met in the past from territorial revenues, will be provided on the metro- 
politan budget. Against this, however, territories are required to contribute 
5 per cent. of the total receipts accruing to them from the treasury and 
customs services, provided that this does not exceed two-thirds of the actual 
cost of these services, and, in addition, to make a contribution (to be fixed 
annually in the metropolitan budget) towards the cost of such other State 
services as were previously met from territorial funds. 

There remains the problem of ‘Africanization’ of the public services (the 
French now seem to have adopted this term). Special arrangements are to 
be made to reserve at least 66 per cent. of the vacancies in State services 
overseas for natives of the Overseas Territories and civil servants with ten 
years’ uninterrupted residence in them. (The National Assembly rejected a 
Senate amendment which sought to impose an upper limit of 80 per cent.) 
Of these vacancies, special quotas are to be fixed for each territory (or 
group) to be filled from that territory or group for service there. The 
measures to be taken include an extension of five years in the age limits 
prescribed for normal recruitment, the organization of a special competi- 
tion for natives of the territories who possess the qualifications required for 
admission to the normal competitions, and the appointment to State ser- 
vices of territorial civil servants born in the territories or resident there for 
ten years uninterruptedly and admitted to special training courses after 


selection by a commission to be appointed by the Minister of Overseas 
France. 
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It is impossible here to set out completely the new powers of territorial 
assemblies. Previously their principal powers were financial, though their 
control of the budget was limited since it had to include provision for 
‘obligatory expenditure’. The governor was required to consult them before 
making ‘arrétés’ relating to specified subjects and they might, of course, be 
consulted on others, but this was the nearest they got to ‘legislative’ powers 
and their role here was purely advisory. Finally, they could decide certain 
more executive matters, for example, provision of scholarships from terri- 
torial funds, or conditions of exploitation of public utilities and the charges 
to be levied.‘ Under the new system, assemblies will have full control of 
the budget, subject to the requirement that it must be balanced, and 
obligatory expenditure will be limited to public debt and pensions charges, 
deficits on previous budgets, expenditure arising from international con- 
ventions, and relatively minor charges such as travelling and postal ex- 
penses of territorial representatives in Parliament, cost of preparing elec- 
toral cards in municipal elections and of certain port health and labour 
inspection services, rebates to municipalities of their share of taxes levied 
locally, and contributions to scientific research and the anti-locust head- 
quarters office. This unquestionably involves a very substantial reduction 
in obligatory expenses.” 

Assemblies are given genuinely legislative powers over a wide field, 
including agriculture, forestry, fisheries, primary and secondary education 
(except curricula and examinations), health, co-operation, produce inspec- 
tion, internal waterways, customary law, internal trade, savings banks, 
town planning, public libraries, cultural centres, physical education and 
sport, tourism, and the general conditions of service of the territorial public 
service. In most of these matters their regulations may modify legislation 
and decrees made before April 1957. Moreover, subject to limits fixed in 
the loi-cadre (three months’ imprisonment or fines of 200,000 metropolitan 
francs), penalties may be attached to breaches of such regulations, though 
the scale of penalties relating to different categories of infraction must be 
decided in council of government, after consultation with the assembly. 
This is a point of some constitutional interest since Article 72 of the 
Constitution reserves ‘criminal legislation’ to Parliament, with a view to 
preventing such matters being dealt with by executive decrees or arrétés, 
and the delegation of this power within the limits mentioned was specifi- 

? Their powers are set out in detail and an attempt made to assess their significance in 
my ‘Political Development in French West Africa’ (Africa in the Modern World, ed. C. 
Stillman, Chicago University Press, pp. 167-71). 

? Decree 57-466 of 4 Apr. 1957 gives a list of the expenditure no longer included, as well 
as that which remains obligatory. P. Sanner, in ‘Budgets et fiscalité des territoires d’outre- 
mer’ (Revue d’économie politique, 1952, p. 949), calculated that obligatory expenditure 


varied from 40 to 70 per cent. of territorial budgets, with an average of 50 per cent. It is 
not clear to what year the calculation relates but it appears to be based on 1952 estimates. 
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cally authorized in the loi-cadre. Territorial assemblies also legislate of 
course in all financial matters, including taxation, subject to the limitations 
in the groups of territories that legislation relating to certain taxes which 
accrue to the budget of the group is reserved to the Grand Councils. More- 
over, their decisions, and those of the Grand Councils on customs (including 
tariff rates), remain subject to approval by the metropolitan government.’ 
In its original proposals, the government sought to transfer to the councils 
some of the executive powers previously exercised by territorial assemblies, 
but as amended the decrees require councils in many such matters toconsult 
assemblies, for example on the general organization of territorial public 
services, the organization of chiefdoms, the numbers of State civil servants 
to be seconded to territorial services. Any decision of the assembly must be 
communicated with appropriate documentation to the governor, who makes 
it executive within thirty days unless he considers it illegal (in which case 
he must report it to the minister, who may annul it by decree within 90 days 
of such report, failing which it must be made executive within a further 8 
days) or inconsistent with the general interest or good administration of the 
territory (in which case he may return it to the assembly for reconsidera- 
tion). In the latter case, the original proposals required its approval by a 
two-thirds majority of the assembly but this was eliminated in committee 
in the National Assembly. 

Not only did the government’s proposals not envisage the creation of 
any ‘council of government’ at the level of the ‘group of territories’ in West 
and Equatorial Africa, but also they proposed a drastic reduction in the 
subjects with which the Grand Council would be authorized to deal, unless 
further powers should be expressly conferred on it, from time to time, by 
the territorial assemblies. Most of the powers of the High Commissioner 
would, in future, derive from his position as ‘dépositaire des pouvoirs de 
la République’ and head of the State services throughout the group. These 
included, for example, defence, security, external affairs, the declaration of 
a state of emergency, and the co-ordination of State and territorial services. 
His functions as ‘head of the group’ were separately specified, and, like 
those of the Grand Council, were restricted to economic and financial co- 
ordination within the group, and the direction of the minimum inter- 
territorial services specified in the decree. For these purposes he was to 
have a financial service, a service for economic co-ordination, and one for 
problems of economic development works common to the group. The only 
other services whose creation at group level were authorized by the decree 
were three: geology and mineral prospecting, control of major epidemics, 


= Decree-Loi 54-1020 of 14 Oct. 1954 (J.0. Lois et Décrets, 15 Oct. 1954, p. 9658, 
correction, ibid., 24 Oct., p. 10091). They become effective if, within three months of their 


— at the Ministry of Overseas France, approval has not been refused by a cabinet 
lecree, 
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and animal disease and phyto-sanitary control. Any further inter-territorial 
services could only be established by express authorization of the assem- 
blies. In fields in which inter-territorial services were expressly authorized 
in the decree and in a number of other minor matters (e.g. the ‘liberal 
professions’ and navigation on inter-territorial waterways) the Grand 
Council was given genuinely legislative powers on the same lines as the 
territorial assemblies. It also continued to control the group budget, into 
which were to be paid, not as in the past all indirect taxes, but the revenue 
from all import taxes and half that from export taxes and mineral and oil 
royalties. The rates and basis of assessment of such taxes were to be decided 
by the Grand Council. Expenditure from this budget was also limited 
specifically to the minimum inter-territorial functions and to grants-in-aid 
to the constituent territories. The Grand Council was empowered to make 
recommendations with a view to co-ordinating and, possibly, unifying 
territorial legislation and fiscal régimes, and territorial assemblies might 
authorize it to legislate in particular matters of inter-territorial interest. An 
inter-territorial conference of governors and members of councils could be 
summoned by the head of the group to discuss matters of common interest; 
and territorial legislation on economic and financial subjects must be com- 
municated to the other territorial assemblies and if these considered it 
prejudicial to their interests, referred to the inter-territorial conference. If 
divergent views were not reconciled there, the final decision would rest 
with the Grand Council. 

These proposals were strongly criticized, particularly by Senegal deputies, 
as designed to ‘balkanize’ the federations. These should, it was urged, be 
recognized as possessing genuine political and administrative unity and not 
merely as means of effecting economic and financial co-ordination. To that 
end, councils of government should be established at federal level and the 
number and scope of inter-territorial services increased.’ In the event, the 
government made a few concessions. The group’s functions were extended 
to include co-ordination in social and cultural as well as economic and 
financial spheres, and development and management of ‘common interests’. 
Co-ordination of territorial educational, cultural, and research services, and 
soil conservation, were added to the inter-territorial services authorized by 
the decree and the scope of some of the original services enlarged, for 
example the economic co-ordination service was to include a research and 
statistical section. The inter-territorial conference was recast to include 
besides the territorial governors the vice-presidents of the councils and it 

' See, for example, speech by L. S. Senghor (J.0. Débats parlementaires, Assemblée 
nationale, 30 Jan. 1957, pp. 371-3). A resolution demanding the establishment of a federal 
executive for French West Africa as a whole was passed unanimously by the Grand Council 


on 29 Aug. 1957. Resolutions rejecting any such development have since been passed by the 
Ivory Coast and Gabon assemblies. 
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was to be summoned either on the initiative of the High Commissioner or 
at the request of a majority of the councils. On the other hand, power to 
determine inter-territorial conflicts on economic and financial matters was 
transferred from the Grand Councils to Paris. They would be settled by 
ministerial decree, after consulting the Assembly of the French Union and 
the Conseil d’Etat. 

In Madagascar, too, the government’s proposals emerged little changed. 
The provinces are, in fact, made as much in the image of the constituent 
territories of the groups in Black Africa as is consistent with the existence 
of a territorial assembly and council for the island as a whole and any 
recognition of the unity of Madagascar. The functions of the territorial 
assembly, indirectly elected by the six provincial assemblies, are somewhat 
greater than those of the Grand Councils. The territorial services are the 
same as the inter-territorial services allowed in the groups except that there 
is, also, a personnel service, while control of major epidemics is enlarged to 
include ‘coordination sanitaire’, animal epidemics is combined with animal 
husbandry, and to common problems of economic development is added 
common development works and planning. The territorial assembly may 
also legislate on the general conditions of service of territorial civil servants 
(in both territorial and provincial services), customary law, town planning, 
prisons and delinquency, protection of the insane, export produce inspec- 
tion, soil conservation and protection of natural resources, public health 
and general matters relating to agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry; 
and the legislative powers of provincial assemblies are correspondingly 
modified. The territorial council of government is to have eight members 
of whom at least one must, and not more than two may, come from each 
province. They will be elected by the territorial assembly and will them- 
selves elect their vice-president from their own number. There is to be an 
inter-provincial conference of the governor, the provincial governors, the 
vice-presidents of the provincial councils, and of the appropriate members 
of the territorial council of government. The division of revenue between 
territory and provinces is the same as that between the groups and the 
territories in West and Equatorial Africa, except that some other indirect 
taxes are assigned to the territory. 


Ill. AN ASSESSMENT OF THE REFORMS 


The reforms are not altogether free from the equivocation which metro- 
politan political considerations have made characteristic of French colonial 
policy since the Liberation, though in this instance, in contrast to the 
changes initiated in 1946, they were made to seem less far-reaching than 
they will probably prove to be. But even when allowance is made for this, 
they are undoubtedly expressed, as for many they were certainly conceived, 
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in terms of devolution within a unitary system, though admittedly a political 
and not merely an administrative devolution. The legislative powers of 
territorial assemblies, although genuine, are limited to specified subjects, 
in contrast to the Togoland and Cameroons model in which the scope of 
metropolitan legislation is strictly defined and all other matters fall to the 
territory. In the Overseas Territories Parliament apparently retains formally 
unfettered legislative powers (the power of territorial assemblies to modify 
or abrogate laws or decrees is limited to those passed before the reforms). 
Much legislation in these territories was traditionally by decree rather than 
by statute, but since the Second World War parliamentary activity has been 
greater. For the reforms to work, legislation by Parliament, no less than by 
decree, will have, in practice, to be reduced, whatever the theoretical 
position. The sphere expressly reserved to the metropolitan government is, 
moreover, vaguely defined and susceptible of wide interpretation, for 
example, ‘the maintenance of the solidarity of the constituent elements of 
the Republic and its expansion in the economic, social, and cultural 
spheres’. In the allocation of the respective spheres of metropole and terri- 
tory there is therefore at least a possibility of conflict. 

On the other hand, the maintenance of the present financial régime, and 
the transfer to the metropolitan budget of the cost of a sector of the adminis- 
tration previously met from territorial revenue, will afford some relief to 
territorial budgets. True, this will be offset by the contributions they may 
be required to make to the cost of State services, but apart from their share 
of the cost of customs and treasury services (which is not to exceed two- 
thirds of the actual cost of those services within the territory) the amount of 
these contributions is to be fixed annually in the metropolitan budget and it 
may be doubted whether it will be considerable. Estimates of the relief from 
this source to territorial funds varying from £17m. to £24m. were officially 
mentioned in the National Assembly.’ To put these figures in perspective, 
total expenditure on the Ministry of Overseas France vote in the metro- 
politan budget, including military and headquarters services, was in 1955 
(the latest year for which figures have been assembled) some £53m., while 
development expenditure from metropolitan resources added a further 
£61m., making a total share of some £115m. in public expenditure in the 
Overseas Territories exceeding £300m.? 

This has an important bearing on the political viability of devolution. 
Even if Overseas Territories representation in Parliament is much less than 
that to which their total population might be considered to entitle them on 
assimilationist principles, their contribution to metropolitan public revenue 


* Speech by M. Jean Filippi, secrétaire d’Etat au budget (J.0. Débats parlementaires, 
Assemblée nationale, 2 Feb. 1957, p. 482). 

* See Ministére de la France d’Outre-Mer, Inventaire social et économique des territoires 
d’outre-mer, 1950 a 1955 (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1957), chap. 15, tables 35 and 77. 
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is at present nil and is likely to remain a very small proportion of the total 
metropolitan share of their expenditure. While their position may thus 
seem analogous to that of small territories highly dependent on metro- 
politan financial support such as Puerto Rico or Malta,’ rather than to such 
former dependencies as Ghana or Malaya, nearly half the metropolitan 
share of their expenditure, even when the new arrangements are in full 
operation, will be on account of development projects financed from 
FIDES. Many African politicians are disposed to consider that even if 
they achieved greater autonomy this would be maintained, and they are 
unlikely to have overlooked the fact that Togoland has secured the right 
to continued finance from this source. Finally, about a third of the metro- 
politan government’s expenditure in Overseas Territories in 1955 was on 
account of the army and the gendarmerie, which are not necessarily con- 
sidered essential, or even advantageous, from the territorial point of view. 
Nevertheless, the natural expectation of those familiar with British colonial 
history that establishing a responsible local ministry must result in the 
rapid erosion and disappearance of any remaining metropolitan powers 
may not prove wholly correct when the metropolitan legislature includes a 
substantial number of Overseas Territories political leaders, the metropoli- 
tan budget provides half their expenditure, and a substantial cadre of offi- 
cials paid by and responsible to the metropolitan government remains at 
work in them. 

But on a formal analysis, it might seem doubtful whether the reforms 
would result in ‘responsible local ministries’. The method by which the 
council of government (and its vice-president) is elected could limit the 
vice-president initially in his choice, and thereafter in his control, of his 
own ministerial colleagues. There are possibilities of evading responsibility 
inherent in the governor’s continued presence in the council and in the 
various instances in which executive power, even in strictly territorial 
matters, continues to rest, at any rate nominally, in his hands. Above all, 
the absence of any power of dissolution could easily lead to assembly 
domination of a weak and unstable executive, which would be a standing 
invitation to political manceuvres which might easily result in friction 
between metropole and territories, the most likely outcome of which would 
be demands for complete independence. In fact, however, in the elections 
of March 1957, one party secured a clear majority in many territories and 
party discipline seems to have ensured that the vice-president had effective 
choice of his colleagues, while governors are not, it seems, normally attend- 
ing council meetings.” 

* See my article ‘Alternatives to Independence’ (Political Studies, iv (1956), pp. 225-49). 

* But in Haute Volta in December 1957 part of the RDA coalition broke away to join 


the opposition and thus left the RDA ‘prime minister’ without a majority in the Assembly 
and unable to pass the budget (Afrique nouvelle, 24 Dec. 1957). 
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A third source of potential difficulty is the very small extent to which the 
intermediate and higher levels of the public services have hitherto been 
manned by natives of the territories. The serious shortage of trained and, 
still more, experienced Africans is a major problem in Ghana and Nigeria, 
but a former French governor has claimed that French West Africa is 
twenty years behind them in this respect.' This may be exaggerated but the 
problem is undoubtedly serious. 

Both the practical working and the future evolution of these reforms are, 
however, likely to be determined by more general factors than these. 
Excluding major international developments, three such factors must be 
briefly considered: the influence of external example, metropolitan opinion, 
and territorial opinion. In French discussion there is an increasing emphasis 
on the effect on French African aspirations of British policy and the 
emergence of Ghana; but, in the short run at least, the example of Togo- 
land and the Cameroons may be more important. It has been shown how 
the Togoland Statute became a model in the discussions in the Overseas 
Territories Committee of the National Assembly. The more France suc- 
ceeds in working out in Togoland and the Cameroons an alternative to total 
independence, the more that model, simply because it will be within a 
French system, may come to set a minimum for the Overseas Territories 
proper. The influence of the Algerian rebellion in the Overseas Territories 
cannot here be discussed except to remark that the attempt to apply a 
similar structure in Algeria to that now established for the tropical African 
territories seemed certain to result in a depreciation of these reforms, since 
their limitations were inevitably emphasized in the ensuing controversy. 
And so long as the Algerian problem remains, fear of undermining the 
French position in that context will increase reluctance to make further 
concessions in tropical Africa, while African doubts of ultimate French 
intentions there are likely to be reinforced, and the viability of devolution 
thereby diminished. 

Although there are many senior officials and some metropolitan politi- 
cians who appreciate the significance of the tropical African reforms and 
understand what is needed to make them work, it seems unrealistic to 
imagine that the association of emancipation with centralization and the 
deep-seated distrust of intermediate loyalties which have been such cardinal 
features of the French political tradition and of all political thinking 
derived from the French Revolution have suddenly been abandoned. 
Certainly, the disadvantages of ‘assimilation’ by which this tradition was 
expressed in colonial policy have been brought home, first by the realiza- 
tion that even the present greatly increased overseas representation in 
the French parliament (83 Deputies since 1951 as opposed to 16 in 


? Siriex, op. cit., p. 121. 
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1939)! falls far short of the number logically implied by assimilation, second 
by the appreciation of the financial burden imposed on a metropolitan wel- 
fare state even by the departmentalization of the French West Indies and 
Réunion (to say nothing of what would be needed to give all Algerians, and 
not merely French Algerians, the equal social services implied by assimila- 
tion), and finally by a somewhat greater realization of the obstacles to 
cultural assimilation as well as the resistance to it among French-educated 
Africans. There has been much talk of federalism as a more appropriate 
solution, but, given the great difference in population and wealth between 
metropolitan France and any of the overseas territories, orthodox federal- 
ism would not go far towards meeting the difficulties of the assimilationist 
approach, and this is beginning to be more explicitly admitted. As Professor 
Lampué, the doyen of colonial constitutional lawyers, has written: 


le fédéralisme authentique entrainerait pratiquement les mémes conséquences 
que l’assimilation authentique. Il réaliserait sur le plan du parlement fédéral, 
c'est 4 dire au second degré, ce que l’assimilation réaliserait de fagon directe, au 
niveau de I’Assemblée nationale. II risquerait, comme celle-ci, 4 plus ou moins 
bréve échéance de déplacer vers l’outre-mer le centre du pouvoir politique. Nous 
avons déja dit, il est trés peu vraisemblable, en I’état actuel de l’opinion 
métropolitaine que de pareilles conséquences soient admises.? 

If colonial subordination and full integration are alike ruled out, and 
orthodox federalism is, at the very least, unlikely, there remain only inde- 
pendence or devolution of the form I have elsewhere called ‘association’, 
in which a large measure of autonomy rests with the territorial government, 
and some formal provision ensures its spokesmen a voice in settling matters 
which are not within its sole control, though this differs from what would 
be accorded under integration whether in a unitary or a federal state.’ 
A form of ‘association’ has indeed been created by these reforms. It might 

give place, more or less rapidly, to independence, or it might, if improved 
| or developed, be capable of developing into a durable alternative. But, as 
established, it does not appear to present such an alternative because the 
area of autonomy is limited, because territorial governments have not, for 
metropolitan political and constitutional reasons, been given the formal 
attributes so important psychologically (e.g. ‘prime ministers’, responsibility 
to the assemblies), and because present overseas participation in central 
decisions does not provide an adequate psychological response to African 
| political aspirations. Recent French cabinets have, however, included Afri- 
can ministers. M. Houphouet-Boigny, leader of the Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Africain, has been a member of every cabinet in the present 
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* These figures include Algeria and the Overseas Departments as well as the Overseas 
Territories, 
* P. Lampué, ‘Pour une réforme de I’Union frangaise’ (Les Cahiers de la République, 7, 


May-June 1957, p. 32). > Robinson, op. cit., p. 245, n. 2. 
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Parliament. This form of participation in metropolitan decisions, dictated 
so far by the political needs of cabinet making, might be strengthened or 
formalized as part of a more developed form of ‘association’.' Some impor- 
tant African politicians, however, oppose permanent African parliamen- 
tary representation as incompatible with the autonomy they seek, and it is 
arguable that the time when any such development might have made asso- 
ciation more acceptable has already passed. 

There is, moreover, a development in metropolitan thinking which may, 
if it persists and gathers strength, promote independence rather than per- 
manent association. It is the growing assumption among French people, 
even those working in Africa, that overseas commitments are a liability 
which metropolitan France would be much better without. Quite apart 
from the cost of the wars in Indo-China and North Africa, metropolitan 
expenditure in Overseas France has been on a very large scale since 1947, 
most of it in the form of publicly financed investment. These sums, runs the 
argument, would have been much more advantageously employed in 
modernizing the metropolitan economy. If the territories are destined to 
secure independence anyway, the sooner they get it the better, so that this 
wasteful diversion of resources can be stopped.” The longer-term signifi- 
cance of this line of thought cannot yet be assessed, but it is of course a 
natural outcome of French unitary assumptions faced with rising colonial 
nationalism. 

If metropolitan opinion is now more ambivalent about the value of 
overseas territories than it has been since the early decades of the Third 
Republic, how far is African opinion likely to be satisfied with anything 
less than full independence? Apart from the proscribed Union des popula- 
tions du Cameroun and the apparently declining and divided Comité de 
l'Unité Togolaise, no political parties of any significance in West and 
Equatorial Africa were in 1957 openly campaigning for outright ‘indepen- 
dence’. The most powerful political movement was the Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain, which had overwhelming majorities in three (and 
a majority in a fourth) of the eight territories in French West Africa and 
also in one of the four territories in French Equatorial Africa. Its leader, 
M. Houphouet-Boigny, an Ivory Coast deputy, was a major architect of the 
reforms as a minister in both the Mollet government and its successor. But 
his mystique of Franco-African co-operation is not shared by all the party 





‘ In this connexion the special powers in relation to the application of the loi-cadre and 
other Overseas Territory matters conferred on M. Houphouet-Boigny as Minister of State 
in the Bourges-Manoury government are interesting. 

2 This argument was put forcibly, though with a good deal of statistical inaccuracy, by 
Raymond Cartier in three articles in Paris-Match, 11 and 18 Aug. and 1 Sept. 1956. A careful 
presentation of the economic case for continued association is to be found in P. Moussa, 
Les Chances économiques de la communauté franco-africaine (Paris, Colin, 1956). 
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leaders, notably M. Sekou Touré, its young and dynamic leader in Guinea, 
whose much more ‘nationalist’ outlook was strikingly confirmed at the 
long-deferred RDA Congress in September 1957, when the division within 
the RDA crystallized in differences about the political future of West and 
Equatorial Africa, as opposed to that of their component territories. In 
August 1957 the RDA-dominated Grand Council of French West Africa 
unanimously resolved in favour of an elected executive at group level and 
at the RDA Congress the following month M. Sekou Touré further 
supported replacing the Grand Council by a directly elected assembly. 
M. Houphouet-Boigny continued to oppose such developments and to 
maintain the desirability of eliminating any political entity intermediate 
between territory and metropole. These differences were only papered over 
in the Congress political resolution’ and M. Houphouet-Boigny was subse- 
quently supported by the Ivory Coast and Gabon assemblies. Nationalist 
feeling was certainly not less strong in the Convention Africaine, founded 
in January 1957? in an attempt to create an inter-territorial party in oppo- 
sition to the RDA, and based on M. Senghor’s Bloc Populaire Sénégalais. 
Its success at the elections was, however, virtually restricted to Senegal. 
Nor were nationalist undercurrents absent from the third inter-territorial 
party, the Mouvement Socialiste Africain, which secured a majority in one 
French West African territory (Niger) and some representation in Senegal 
and in Moyen Congo (where it obtained nearly half the seats). Indeed, the 
MSA owed its new form and name to the need of the groups identified with 
the metropolitan SFIO to provide themselves with an autonomous African 
basis as a defence against the accusation of being mere metropolitan out- 
posts.? Finally, the significance of the establishment early in 1957 of an 
autonomous ‘Black African’ trade union entirely dissociated from the 
metropolitan movements should not be overlooked, though it represented 
partly an attempt by the RDA to detach trade unions from the communist- 
dominated CGT, partly a ‘nationalist’ desire to profit from the North 
African examples of a powerful ‘nationalist-oriented’ trade union entirely 
free from metropolitan control, and partly an attempt by CGT-trained 
Africans to retain control. 

Nevertheless, on their 1957 programmes none of the three major political 
movements, still less the purely territorial parties which secured control 


* See A. Blanchet, ‘Le Congrés de Bamako pose le probléme de la communauté franco- 
africaine’ (Marchés tropicaux du monde, 5 Oct. 1957, pp. 2329-33). Text of the resolution 
a p. 2333, and also reports by G. Chaffard in Le Monde, 27, 28, 29-30 Sept. and 1 Oct. 

* The choice of the word ‘Convention’ was supported by reference both to the French 
Revolution and to the Convention People’s Party in Ghana. For the outlook of this move- 
ment, see Convention africaine: Congres interterritorial de regroupement des partis poli- 
tiques africains (Dakar, 1957). 

* For its programme, see L’A.O.F., 29 Jan. 1957: ‘Il s’attachera en premier lieu a définir 
et créer une libre association entre la France métropolitaine et les Territoires d’outre-mer.’ 
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of the territorial assemblies in Dahomey, Mauretania, or Oubangui-Chari, 
would be correctly described as nationalist parties in the usual sense. 
The reforms were accepted as ‘une étape’. If it was not yet clear whether 
the further goal was total independence or one which would permit of 
some kind of association with France, it seemed that for some African 
politicians at least, the absence of demands for the former was the out- 
come of tactical considerations and it was difficult to guess how far men 
who had been deeply influenced by their experience in the metropolitan 
Parliament, and supported Franco-African co-operation, would retain 
leadership, or how far such men would be compelled to move towards a 
more outspoken ‘nationalism’. Two factors were of importance here. First, 
in almost all the Black African territories one party had a clear majority 
and was able to form a homogeneous council of government and so 
maximize the autonomy afforded by the new system; second, there was 
still some room for extracting further ‘concessions’ from the metropolitan 
government while leaving the essential metropolitan powers (and financial 
assistance) intact. If such further concessions followed without undue delay 
or difficulty the scope for outright nationalist pressure might be limited at 
least for some time to come, although so long as Titre VIII of the 1946 
Constitution remained unchanged, the possibility of such further evolution 
seemed limited. Its revision had been intermittently discussed in recent 
years but appeared unlikely so long as the Algerian problem was un- 
resolved. 

In Madagascar linguistic and cultural unity, coupled with the fact that 
the merina kingdom already claimed domination throughout the island at 
the time of the French occupation, provided bases for nationalism absent 
elsewhere. At the end of the war the nationalist Mouvement Démocratique 
de la Rénovation Malgache secured all three seats in the National Assembly 
allotted to the native electorate. Rebellion in 1947 (largely confined to 
the south-east of Madagascar) resulted in this party’s proscription and the 
arrest, trial, and imprisonment of its leaders and many of its subsidiary 
cadres. But nationalist feeling remained considerable, as was indicated by 
pronouncements of the Catholic hierarchy recognizing the legitimacy of 
nationalist aspirations in Madagascar.' In the 1957 elections? ‘Catholic 
Nationalists’ and “Trade Union Nationalists’ secured the majority of seats 
in the provincial assemblies of Tamatave, Tananarive, and Diego Suarez, 
and in the ensuing formation of councils of government these two groups 
joined together to secure control at the expense of the ‘moderates’ or 
‘provincialists’ (who, however, control the remaining provincial assemblies). 


1 The most notable of these was that contained in the pastoral letter of the bishops in 
1953. Text in Le Monde, 26 Jan. 1954. 

2 See G. A., ‘Les Elections malgaches’ (La Nouvelle Revue Francaise d’outre-mer, May 
1957, pp. 257-9). 
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The character of these movements is difficult to assess but it seems less 
probable that Madagascan opinion will be satisfied with the devolution 
granted under these reforms than that opinion in the Black African terri- 
tories will. Opinion in those provinces where nationalists do not control 
the assemblies may, through the federal structure, help for a time to restrain 
the further spread of nationalism, but the potentialities of such a situation 
are obvious. If as a result there is eventually any greater concession of 
autonomy in Madagascar it would be impossible to avoid similar conces- 
sions in the other African territories. 

The existence of nationalist feeling in French tropical Africa can thus 
no longer be doubted, although outright independence has not yet been 
formally inscribed in party programmes. The present leaders may manage 
to retain control on the basis of programmes falling short of such demands, 
but it seems certain that they will not be able to do so unless France under- 
takes further reforms of a more radical kind which confer formal as well as 
practical attributes of autonomy and establish, if not a fully orthodox 
federal structure between the Overseas Territories and metropolitan France 
(which, in spite of the increasing talk of a federal solution, seems unlikely), 
at least arrangements which recognize the political reality of the three 
major units (Madagascar, West Africa, and Equatorial Africa) and give 
them a larger voice in matters settled at the metropolitan level.! 


* The research on which this article is based was made possible by the generosity of the 
Warden and Fellows of Nuffield College. I am greatly indebted to Oriole Goldsmith, my 
research assistant there, and also, for valuable comments on an earlier draft, to Thomas 
Hodgkin, Martin Harrison, Nigel Bruce, and the Editor. 
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SOME BOOKS ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS' 


P. A. REYNOLDS 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


THE first three of these books merit serious attention, although for different reasons. The 
fourth, by Dr. Yakemtchouk of the University of Louvain, is a detailed and conscientious 
study first of the process of evolution of the provisions in the United Nations Charter for 
security on a regionalist basis, and secondly of the use made of these provisions since the 
Charter came into force. The book contains much factual material which is of value for 
reference purposes, but it is marred by many slips and misprints, overmuch reliance is 
occasionally placed on not wholly trustworthy semi-official sources, and many of the 
assumptions and conclusions are naive and unsophisticated. 

Dr. Yakemtchouk suggests, for instance, that ‘la coopération régionale constitue en 
quelque sorte une vocation spontanée et naturelle des Etats membres. Comme jadis les 
provinces et les principautés s’unissaient pour fonder des Etats, aujourd’hui nous assistons 
a l’intégration des nations en vue de constituer des super-Etats. . . . Il est hors de doute que 
cet unionisme restreint facilitera l’édification d’une société universelle.’ But there is on the 
contrary good reason to doubt whether regional unifications are steps on the road to world 
unity, and in their original book Political Community and the North Atlantic Area Pro- 
fessor Deutsch and his colleagues call into question both this ‘popular belief’ and the notion 
that ‘ever larger political units . . . [are] the necessary result of historical and technological 
development’. The originality and value of Political Community consist in the method 
employed as much as in the conclusions reached. The aim of the study was to determine 
the policies which would be most likely to make the North Atlantic area a security- 
community. A security-community is defined as a group of people possessed of a common 
determination to solve problems by peaceful change. Such a community may be pluralistic: 
in this case the legal independence of separate governments is retained; or it may be 
amalgamated: by this is meant the submission of previously independent units to a common 
government. The method employed in the study was to select and examine ten historical 
instances of security-communities, both pluralistic (Norway-Sweden) and amalgamated 
(the United States), to consider the causes of the emergence of these communities and the 
reasons for their continuance or failure, and from a comparison of the cases to determine 
the factors likely to be essential, favourable, of little importance, and unfavourable to 
development and permanence. Six historians, each expert in the particular field, undertook 
the case studies. Two political scientists made the comparative generalizations and applied 


' THE POLITICAL PROCESS AND FOREIGN POLICY: THE MAKING OF THE 
JAPANESE PEACE SETTLEMENT. By BERNARD C. COHEN. (Princeton University Press. 
Pp. xii +293. 48s.) POLITICAL COMMUNITY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA. 
By KARL W. DEUTSCH and others. (Princeton University Press. Pp. xiv + 228. 38s.) NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY. By HENRY A. KISSINGER. (Oxford University Press, 
for Council on Foreign Relations, New York, 1957. Pp. xx+455. 40s.) L’O.N.U., LA 
SECURITE REGIONALE ET LE PROBLEME DU REGIONALISME. By ROMAIN 
YAKEMTCHOUK. (Editions A. Pedone, Paris, 1955. Pp. 310. N.P.) 
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them to the North Atlantic area; and it is of these that the book mainly consists. A larger 
and more detailed volume is to follow. 

Professors Deutsch and Van Wagenen and their collaborators are fully aware that 
historical analysis, even when illuminated by insight and judgement, can prove nothing. 
But to my mind they have justified their claim to have established a range of conditions 
both favourable and unfavourable to a security community, and within that range proba- 
bilities as to the relative importance of the various conditions. They do not claim that their 
range is exclusive, or that a larger sample might not lead to modification of their findings. 
But they have asked a set of highly suggestive questions in a new approach to the problem 
of the elimination of war, and what is more they have asked them in a beautifully lucid and 
easily written book. They have opened up many fruitful lines of research and it is to be 
hoped that both their method and their conclusions will receive the widespread critical 
consideration that they deserve. 

The author of the second book from Princeton, Dr. Cohen, is as self-conscious about 
method as Professor Deutsch. His method, however, is more familiar. He is concerned to 
show how United States policy towards peace with Japan in 1951-2 was shaped by political 
influences and processes—by the climate of opinion, by interested individuals and groups, 
by media of mass communication, by specific agents and agencies in the Executive, and by 
Congress. This he has done with considerable skill, and both the Far Eastern expert and 
the political scientist interested in the impact of politics upon foreign policy-making will 
profit from Dr. Cohen’s study. Within its terms of reference the major weakness of the 
book, due doubtless to evidence being unavailable, is the impression it leaves that the settle- 
ment was all John Foster Dulles’s own work. Little sign appears of the influence or activity 
of United States representatives abroad, of members of the Department of State and the 
Secretary, or even of the President himself. Moreover the immediate political process from 
which a particular policy emerges does not exhaust the ‘major factors, the participating 
elements, in the process of foreign policy-making’: the immediate process has to be set in a 
framework constructed by geography, economics, and history, and especially in a multi- 
lateral problem like the Japanese peace settlement the interests and aspirations of other 
powers play a much larger part than Dr. Cohen’s passing references would suggest. But 
given the narrowness of the field which he chose to explore, and the difficulty of obtaining 
some of the evidence needed for a definitive study, Dr. Cohen’s monograph is valuable 
both as a contribution to knowledge of his subject and as an example of how to examine 
one major element in the making of foreign policy. 

But by far the most important of these four books is Dr. Henry A. Kissinger’s Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy. One reviewer compared Dr. Kissinger with Clausewitz. The 
comparison is not wholly far-fetched. In magnitude of theme, in depth of penetration, in 
power of sustained logical reasoning, and in originality of policy recommendation this book 
stands perhaps in front of any other in the field of international relations written since the 
second world war. Sometimes turgid in style, perhaps clumsy in construction, and often 
unnecessarily repetitive though the book is, it deserves the closest examination not merely 
by observers of international affairs but by practising officials and politicians. 

How true is Prime Minister Macmillan’s recently repeated statement that only the great 
deterrent prevents Soviet aggression? How well-judged is the British defence policy of 
allocating large resources to the development of thermonuclear weapons and guided missiles 
and under their shield cutting down ‘conventional’ forces? Where is the logic in NATO 
strategy which on the one hand relies on the deterrent of all-out thermonuclear war to 
prevent an attack and on the other calls on the member states to put more and more troops 
on the ground in Europe? No-one before Dr. Kissinger has made a serious attempt to 
answer questions of this order, and at least in one perspective there are no more important 
questions than these to ask. 

Dr. Kissinger first maintains, and demonstrates, that thermonuclear war must involve 
human and material destruction for all the participants on such a scale as to demolish the 
social structure and the way of life for the defence or advancement of which the war was 
presumably fought. No surprise attack could prevent retaliation, and although the United 
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States had marginal strategic advantages deriving from geographical relationships, these 
would disappear with the advent of the intercontinental ballistic missile (which Dr. Kissinger 
expected by 1963). No state was therefore likely to resort to all-out thermonuclear war 
except in retaliation for thermonuclear attack or if faced with a threat to survival, such as 
a demand for unconditional surrender. If therefore one power based all its strategy on the 
thermonuclear deterrent, its enemy would be given an overwhelming advantage: he could 
undertake limited and local actions and pressures, economic, internally disruptive, or even 
small-scale military, in the near-certainty that no single action would seem to his opponent 
sufficient cause for the thermonuclear cataclysm. Indeed, he would be strongly tempted to 
embark on such actions, and the war which the thermonuclear deterrent was meant to 
prevent might for that reason be made more likely. Diplomacy, finally, would be paralysed, 
because a diplomacy not related to a plausible employment of force cannot be effective. 

From these premisses Dr. Kissinger argues with great force the need for a strategic 
doctrine envisaging the graduated employment of force, and a spectrum of weapons, to 
meet any kind of action, or to exploit or make effective diplomatic exploitation of enemy 
weaknesses. The thermonuclear deterrent must of course be retained, for without it resis- 
tance would be impossible. But parallel with, and wholly independent of these strategic 
forces should be developed tactical forces for fighting limited war—limited not by area, 
or by weapons employed, but by the object to be achieved. The condition of limited war 
is willingness to accept limited gains or limited losses—the further an advantage is pressed, 
the more likely is the thermonuclear weapon to be employed by the enemy. Your objects 
and intentions must then be disclosed to the enemy, and war becomes a matter of psychology 
and will as much as a contest of the soldiers and their weapons. 

This crude summary does not begin to do justice to the power of Dr. Kissinger’s thesis. 
I am certain that in essence he is right—that the strategically most secure member of the 
Western alliance (and this must be the United States) must develop and retain the thermo- 
nuclear deterrent, and that the other members of the alliance, and the United States herself, 
should develop tactical forces of the highest mobility, firepower, and logistic independence 
for the purpose of meeting pressures short of all-out war. But there may none the less be 
a logical fallacy at the heart of the argument. Dr. Kissinger’s ultimate assumptions are 
Machiavellian: that relations between states are based on power, force, and narrowly con- 
ceived interest, and conflicts of interest and aspiration are not smoothed away simply 
because the weapons to hand are pregnant with universal catastrophe. Particularly is this 
so in times like the present when one at least of the main contending parties believes that 
differences between them can be resolved only by the destruction of its opponent or itself. 
On the other hand, Dr. Kissinger envisages limited, formalized conflict on the model not 
so much of eighteenth-century war as of duels in which rules and procedure are agreed and 
shared by both parties. Limited wars were possible in the period after the Treaty of West- 
phalia, among other reasons because, as Dr. Kissinger himself puts it, ‘No state was so 
dissatisfied with the peace settlement that it sought to gain its ends by overthrowing it, and 
no power considered that its notion of justice was incompatible with that of the other 
states.” But can rules of procedure be agreed for a conflict in which incompatible notions of 
justice and opposed moral principles are involved, except under the constraint of some 
force equally compulsive to both parties, be it only fear? But if fear can make possible 
regulated conflict when moral issues are at stake, by the same token it destroys the Machia- 
vellian assumptions upon which Dr. Kissinger’s argument is founded. This is not to disprove 
Dr. Kissinger’s thesis, still less to inhibit action on the lines of his recommendations (which 
I believe to be urgently necessary): it is merely to suggest that the resolution of our present 
discontents for which he presses may be impossible, or per contra that if it may be achieved 
then the world is not so red in tooth and claw as he would have us believe, and a solution 
of a totally different order should accordingly also be sought. 
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THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY'’! 


W. R. WARD 


Victoria University of Manchester 


WiTH all its faults the original Cambridge Modern History has remained unrivalled as an 
English survey of modern European history, though the passage of time has severely 
curtailed its usefulness to both undergraduate and teacher. Sir George Clark has now 
planned and introduced a new series which he promises will conform to Acton’s original 
plan of tracing the main course of European civilization as distinct from the histories of 
separate states, will take advantage of the resources of modern scholarship, and, while 
laying no claim to saying the last word, will seek to be judicial in temper. Sir George’s 
practical exposition of the ways in which historians work could hardly be bettered; if it has 
a fault, it is that he passes silently by the fact that historians have so far had no great 
success in the co-operative production of finished work, the precise task to which he has 
here committed them. 

The sad truth is that some of Sir George’s promises are unfulfilled because there is not 
much evidence in these two volumes of serious effort to persuade the contributors to 
co-operate, though volume i, it must be allowed, had the misfortune of a change of editor 
at a late stage. Sir George has no sooner promised that ‘the battle of Waterloo will not be 
treated .. . three or four times over’ in the histories of the states which took part than the 
contributors who follow give at least three accounts of the Italian Wars; nor do they con- 
sistently follow his conventions in the use of footnotes. Since contributors to these volumes 
can never have the daily contact enjoyed by a team of scientists working in the same 
laboratory, the whole weight rests upon the general plan and the toughness of the editors 
of the separate volumes. How do they stand up to the test? 

If it is a foible of the Oxford History of England to put the cultural chapters at the end, 
it is a foible of the New Cambridge Modern History to put them near the beginning; in the 
volume on the Renaissance they are inevitably weighty, and one of them, by Hans Baron, 
is very good indeed. Professor Hay also treats of humanism in sparkling fashion in his 
introduction. But the reader is assisted by no logical sequence among the chapters whether 
on culture or politics. Moreover, volume i hardly gives the full flavour of modern scholar- 
ship because it is very slight on the economic side; so far as the domestic economy of Europe 
is concerned, we must be content with some economic geography, some dark references to 
uncertain chronology, and such information as is provided in the chapters on the history 
of separate countries, notably that on France by the late Professor Doucet. Volume vii is 
a bigger, and partly for that reason a better, volume. It is solidly based on general studies 
of the European social and economic structure, political institutions and ideas, to which the 
editor, Mrs. Lindsay, has contributed valiantly; Professor Cobban writes on Enlightenment 
in the narrower sense; and Dr. Greaves in an engaging account of eighteenth-century 
religion shows how much the vogue of Enlightenment owed to being championed by reli- 
gious movements, and without burdening us with German dialectic comes to the Barthian 
conclusion that the Pietists were apostles of enlightenment despite themselves. The rest of 
the volume looks suspiciously like the bundle of separate national histories discountenanced 
by Sir George Clark, but it is intelligibly arranged and concludes with a series of studies of 


" Vol. I: THE RENAISSANCE, 1493-1520. Ed. by G. R. POTTER. Vol. VII: THE OLD 
REGIME, 1713-63. Ed. by 3. 0. LINDSAY. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. xxxvi+531 
and xx +624. 37s. 6d. each volume.) 
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the European impact upon a wider world; outstanding among these are two splendid essays 
by Mr. Thistlethwaite upon developments in North America. Would that half as much were 
known about the eastern as about the western frontiers of European penetration. 

If, however, volume vii is better planned than volume i it is less successfully edited. In 
both volumes there are too many typographical errors, and a plethora of conflicting state- 
ments which will be the despair of the students from non-historical schools who flood the 
classes in modern European history, and which are hardly worth preserving as academic 
curiosities. Moreover, the finish of volume vii is not good enough for a work of reference, 
The name of Bishop Hoadly is spelt throughout in a manner which even that latitudinarian 
prelate would have considered beyond the bounds of Christian liberty; Bernoulli the 
mathematician suffers similar violence (p. 336); Israel Mauduit the dissenting pamphleteer 
is hardly recognizable as Maudiut; we are told that the celebrated nonconformist fracas 
took place at Salter’s Hill instead of Salter’s Hall; Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity is ascribed not to 1712 but to 1718. Philip Yorke’s name is misspelt on p. 180, and 
it is asserted rather oddly (p. 152) that the real security for the National Debt was the 
Sinking Fund. Contributors, too, have suffered from the length of time during which these 
volumes have been in the press, an embarrassment which has led to one enterprising but 
only partially successful effort to forecast the title of Professor Sykes’s William Wake ina 
footnote. 

Readers abroad will no doubt look especially to the treatment of English history. 
England comes rather poorly out of both volumes. In the first Henry VII and Henry VIII 
appear only on the fringes of European diplomacy; perhaps their turn will come later. 
In volume vii editor and contributors resolutely rebuff Pierre Muret’s compliment that 
the period was one of English predominance, and, sturdy patriot as he was, the late Eric 
Robson concludes that our negotiators missed their way in the glorious peace settlement 
of 1763. Mr. Brock’s account of the age of Walpole has a pleasantly antique air; it is 
characteristic that he represents the Church as a pillar of the system at a time when the bulk 
of the clergy were going into opposition, and while it is true that ‘the whole tradition of the 
Church was against religious idiosyncrasy’ the important fact about its history in this period 
is the emergence of a very noisy liberal heterodoxy. Nor is his constitutional analysis always 
abreast of the present state of knowledge. 

English history, however, is a small matter in this series and teachers of what is described 
in university syllabuses as ‘European History’ will count their blessings. Many of the under- 
graduates now struggling with this subject are barely literate in any foreign language, and 
there is much here that will delight them. Dr. Batista i Roca on the Hispanic Kingdoms 
and Professor Doucet on France under Charles VIII and Louis XII; the general chapters 
in volume vii, and Mr. Macartney on the Habsburgs, should meet a long-felt need. Among 
those for whom the English literature has hitherto been woefully inadequate are those 
whose chief interest lies in politics and government. In volume vii there is much of value 
to them, and even in volume i, though there is no general study of the political organization 
of Europe, and an inadequate chapter on the papacy conveys the impression that that 
unwieldy machine was suffering primarily from the accident of bad popes, the student of 
politics will find much food for thought not least in Professor Hay’s introduction. The sale 
of offices receives only one bare mention in the two volumes, but no doubt later contri- 
butors will say more on that subject. 

One enigma about this well-produced and reasonably priced series remains. Volume xiii 
is planned as a Companion to Modern History, and no word is said as to what it will contain. 
Perhaps now is the time to plead that it may include genealogical tables which may assist 
the reader in following Mr. Macartney’s pursuit of dynastic needles in the Eastern European 
haystack, and schedules of dates and other elementary information which may ease the lot 
of contributors such as Mr. Armstrong on the Burgundian Netherlands and Mrs. Hatton on 
Scandinavia who battle nobly with difficult assignments with no other weapons than con- 
tinuous prose. 














POLITICAL SCIENCE COURSES 
IN MANCHESTER 


W. J. M. MACKENZIE 


Victoria University of Manchester 


For some reason academic legislation has always been easier in Manchester than in Oxford 
or in London, and the result is that our students are offered rather a bewildering variety of 
options and are fragmented into a number of rather small schools. About 160 students 
(140 day, 20 evening) take our first-year course in government, but they may finish with any 
of five different degrees (B.A. (Honours), B.A. (General), B.A. (Econ.), B.A. (Admin.), 
B.A. (Comm.)) and each degree has various options. 

From the point of view of the Departments of Politics and of Philosophy (Political 
Theory is taught in Manchester primarily as Political Philosophy, but of course it appears 
in other guises in all the Politics papers, and the Politics and Philosophy Departments have 
to work very closely together) the layout is simple enough: 

First year: | Elements of Government (dealing only with Britain). 

Second year: Political Institutions: U.S.A., U.S.S.R., France. 

Political Institutions: analytic. 

Introduction to Political Thought. 

History of Political Thought (Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau). 
Public Administration (introductory). 

International Politics (introductory). 

Third year: Political Thought since Burke. 

A special subject in Politics, linking institutions and theory in a limited field. 
A special subject in International Politics, to be introduced shortly. 

Public Administration: local government. 

Public Administration: ‘quasi-governmental’ bodies. 


To these should perhaps be added Public Finance as a second-year Economics subject, 
Public Accounting as a second- and third-year Accounting subject, Administrative Law 
and Local Government Law as advanced subjects in the Law Faculty. 

But of course no student attempts all these options, and all Politics students must take 
other subjects, in particular Economics, History, a language. In consequence, no two 
perhaps choose exactly similar courses, and it is not easy to summarize the main options. 
Perhaps it is fair to divide the field into Honours degrees, either biased towards history or 
biased towards ‘social science’, and other degrees, either general or biased towards later 
professional training. 

For Politics students the most important Honours degrees are ‘Politics and Modern 
History’ and ‘Economics and Politics’. The former draws mainly on people who have done 
well in History at the Advanced Level of G.C.E.: within it they can either specialize in 
Modern History, taking only three ‘courses’ in Politics and one in Economics, or they can 
move from History into Politics by doing fairly concentrated third-year work in the latter. 
The school offers a fairly easy passage to those who suffer from the common disease of 
paralysis of the mathematical faculty (acquired by infection in primary schools and 
generally incurable): but no one can cover the ground required in History unless he (or she) 
18 a wide reader and a fluent writer. 

‘Economics and Politics’ sets a less high standard of entry in this last respect, but (quite 
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fairly) insists that no one shall be rated as a ‘social scientist? who cannot make some play 
with ‘symbolic reasoning’. The first-year Economics course consists largely of elementary 
exercises in economic algebra and geometry: there are two compulsory Economics papers 
in the Final; and everyone must take a qualifying paper in elementary statistics. None of 
this is difficult, but it frightens those who were frightened by incompetent maths. masters 
when they were young. 

This school is, strictly speaking, a school of Economics, Politics, and Social Anthropology. 
Social Anthropology (which includes the social anthropology of Western societies) is still 
the junior partner, in that no paper in it is compulsory for all: but all can (and many do) 
take one or two Social Anthropology papers. 

In the other degrees there is a fairly sharp division between the options which are voca- 
tional and those which are not. The latter are taken largely by people who for some reason 
are not able to do Honours. There are British students judged for some reason not to be up 
to Honours standard—we try to keep out of Honours all who have not a good chance ofa 
Second, so that our class-lists look very different from those of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. There are undergraduate students whose native language is not English; unless 
they are exceptional people, they can scarcely attain second-class honours if they have only 
three sessions in this country. There are the part-time students—not enough courses are 
available in the evenings to make up an Honours degree: some of them (the present Warden 
of Nuffield, for instance) have proved to be very good students indeed. 

There are, however, more good students in the degree courses which have a vocational 
twist. There is the B.A. (Admin.) option for those specializing in social work (90 per cent. 
women), the B.A. (Comm.) option for those specializing in commercial accountancy (90 
per cent. men), a new B.A. (Admin.) option for those specializing in the accountancy of 
public bodies. All these are pre-professional, not professional courses, but it might be said 
that they aspire to the status of the pre-clinical part of a medical degree. In consequence, 
each of them includes a wide range of ability: some of the best students in the Economics 
Faculty each year are in social work or accountancy, not in the Honours degree, and we are 
in the happy position that (unlike most universities) we have extremely useful and well- 
supported pass degrees, and we can say with honesty that a good pass degree is better worth 
having than a weak Honours degree. Indeed, ‘distinction’ in a pass degree is required for all 
purposes by the University and by the Ministry of Education as at least equivalent to upper 
second-class Honours. 

All these ‘pass’ students must do some politics. For B.A. (Comm.) one elementary course 
is required: for B.A. (Admin.) at least Elements of Government, Introduction to Political 
Thought and elementary public administration, and also for most students Political Institu- 
tions. But social work students can, and usually do, substitute elementary social anthro- 
pology. 

Perhaps the best that can be said for this system is that it is flexible, much more so than 
the London system or the Oxford system (though the latter is much varied by the idiosyn- 
crasies of colleges). Its worst feature is that students have often passed the point of decision 
before they understand what choice is open to them. There is a heavy burden on us to give 
good advice in gocd time, and we do not always succeed. Our system of admission deals 
with large numbers and is not very personal, and a student's first year may be almost over 
before we realize what his problems are, and before he (or she) realizes that it is safe (and 
even prudent) to talk to us about them. We have invented various devices to deal with this, 
and have improved the position: but there are still difficulties about mistaken choices 
realized too late. 





THE GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 


RICHARD M. SCAMMON 


Director of Elections Research, Governmental Affairs Institute, Washington, D.C. 


For a variety of reasons the closeness of American political scientists to government has 
rarely been as great as that of their British colleagues. Though President Woodrow Wilson 
was himself a teacher of government and though political scientists had been in and out of 
government service for many years, it was only in the thirties that political science began 
to be looked to for any impressively large contribution to public affairs aside from teaching. 
This contribution became especially significant in and immediately after World War II as 
the whole profession was integrated with the winning of the war and the building of post- 
war institutions. 

In situations both domestic and international, the political scientist found an unprece- 
dented opportunity to apply the knowledge and skills of his profession. In almost every 
field of study he was called upon to develop—often under great pressures of urgency— 
techniques and operations of the widest application to politics, administration, and all the 
varied problems of government. One area in which this knowledge and skill was called upon 
was that of Military Government. Political scientists operated a substantial part of the 
Military Government training work undertaken in the United States and contributed a 
number of individuals to the staff of higher Military Government installations overseas. 

The recognition of the work of political science in this field of Military Government led 
the Rockefeller Foundation to finance, with the American Council on Education, an advisory 
panel of political scientists to serve as a focal point for information about international 
exchange of persons. Since much of the early postwar effort in this field was directed towards 
exchanges of persons in areas of Military Government control, this panel soon became a 
point of concentration for Military Government programmes requiring the general advice 
and counsel of political scientists. 

Out of this panel the Governmental Affairs Institute was set up in 1950 as a non-profit 
research, survey, and operations organization of political scientists. Though maintaining the 
closest working relations with the American Political Science Association and with related 
professional groups, the Institute operates as a private, independent entity. The Institute is 
non-membership and its affairs are administered by a Board of Directors chaired by Dr. 
Edward H. Litchfield, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh and a former Executive 
Director of the APSA. 

President of the Institute is Dr. Luther Gulick, also head of the Institute of Public 
Administration and a former Administrator of New York City; on the Institute’s Board are 
included Dr. James K. Pollock, President of the International Political Science Association 
and other past (and present) APSA officers. The personnel of the Board of Directors of 
the Institute reflects the Institute’s purpose—the provision of an organization of national 
and international scope designed to supply political science research, survey, and operational 
techniques and personnel to meet governmental and private needs. 

The programme of the Institute at its founding was largely based on the immediate 
exchange-of-persons needs of government, especially of government as reflected in those 
departments most concerned with occupation problems. For eight years this work in 
exchanges has continued as a basic part of the Institute’s programme, and the efforts of the 
Institute in this field have become highly professionalized, involving a staff of specialists in 
Washington and the help of over 1,000 voluntary associates in all parts of the United States. 
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In so far as the Institute is presently concerned, exchange of persons is largely a matter 
of grants to leading foreign personalities to visit the United States for short tours. These 
men (and women) may come as individuals—say a British M.P. or a Japanese Supreme 
Court Justice—or they may come collectively, as with a group of a dozen journalists from 
NATO countries, or perhaps five Nigerian administrators. Travel and housing are worked 
out by Institute personnel and the visitor is provided, throughout the United States, with 
contacts with people and institutions prepared to help him understand the country and to 
quickly provide any specialized information he may seek. 

Last year a group of three Soviet observers were invited to the United States in the fall 
to observe the American Presidential election. They were taken over the country from 
coast to coast during a fifteen-day tour which included meetings with the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees in Washington and attendance at national rallies for 
Eisenhower (in New York) and Stevenson (in Los Angeles). In addition the group spent 
several days at the ‘grass roots’ political level in Louisville, Kentucky, and three days in the 
small wheat and oil town of McPherson, Kansas. On election day itself they visited polling 
places in New York and New Jersey and watched the counting and tallying of votes. 

The number of men and women visiting the United States under Institute-administered 
arrangements is between four and five hundred each year. Department of State ‘leader 
exchange grant’ contracts cover the majority of these visitors, with others sponsored by the 
English Speaking Union, and still others by private groups and foundations. During this 
past year visitors have come from over sixty separate countries. 

While this exchange programme continues as a basic effort of the Institute, political 
science resources have been developed in a number of other fields as well. The Institute has 
done several studies in Military Government policy development for the Army, two studies 
for the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, and an overall evaluation 
of the development of economic assistance published as The Marshall Plan and Its Meaning. 

In each of these undertakings the Institute has used its permanent staff in Washington as 
a nucleus for organizing research and survey teams from among political scientists in all 
parts of the country. The character and size of these teams is determined, of course, by the 
nature of the project in hand. To prepare a study of Military Government policy formation 
a small group of four professionals, all of whom had been in Germany on Military Govern- 
ment assignments, was organized. 

On the other hand, to deal with the development of Federal-State relations for the 
President’s Commission, 23 individual state studies were prepared by as many individual 
political scientists in as many states. At the opposite extreme, a single scholar undertook to 
do the Institute’s Marshall plan study. The work plan for any project reflects specific need 
rather than an inflexible approach to personnel requirements. 

These three projects—and the exchange-of-persons work of the Institute—developed in 
response to a need of government. They were (and are) financed by direct contract between 
the Institute and a government agency. Increasingly in the postwar years, however, founda- 
tions are providing the means to carry out research and survey work in all aspects of 
American life and work. As an example of this tendency, two of the Institute’s most recent 
projects have been organized and developed through funds supplied by the Edgar B. Stern 
Family Fund of New Orleans. 

This fund, specializing in contemporary problems of government and politics, has under- 
written an extensive programme of research into America’s rapidly growing metropolitan 
areas. This study is directed by Dr. Gulick and has concerned itself with ‘megalopolis’ 
problems of government, health, economic development, education, and the like. Through 
publication of monographs, by seminars and public discussions, and in the financing of 

individual area studies the problems of metropolitan government organization have teen 
dissected and solutions to them recommended by this Institute team. 

The Stern Fund has also financed the work begun by the Institute in 1955 in the field of 
elections and political processes. For many years scholars, political leaders, and journalists 
in the United States have lacked any kind of national guide book to the facts of American 
politics. Even the basic data contained in such a volume as The Times House of Commons 
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Guide has been unavailable in America, largely due to the absence of any national election 
legislation and to the keeping of only skimpy records by the various state authorities. 

First effort of the Institute’s elections research programme was the publication in June, 
1956, of America Votes, a collection of voting figures, plurality and percentage calculations, 
maps, and other election data for each of the 48 states. This book will be reissued biennially, 
with the second volume appearing in February 1958 to cover the 1956-7 voting. The volume 
is designed for reference rather than as a commentary on politics, and includes only statis- 
tical information not otherwise available to researchers. 

In 1958 the Institute plans to publish a similar volume for the major democratic countries 
of the world. This work, tentatively titled The World Votes, will cover some 25 or 30 states, 
briefly outlining for each the character of its election system, giving the nation-wide vote by 
parties for each election since World War II, and listing the most recent national vote 
by geographic subdivisions. Thus, for the Netherlands, The World Votes will give the vote 
polled in national elections in 1946, 1948, 1952, and 1956, with the latter broken down into 
the eighteen electoral divisions of the country. In each state, as with America Votes, appro- 
priate percentages would be supplied. If space and circumstances permit, it is proposed to 
include in this world volume an additional section dealing with the characteristics of election 
methods behind the Iron Curtain and the ways in which those methods have been recently 
modified in Yugoslavia and in Poland. 

Private studies on elections overseas and special memoranda on elections developments 
in America are also done from time to time by the Institute on demand and a new popular 
feature—Electomap 58—has been recently developed in co-operation with the Shoup 
Voting Machine Corporation. Electomap 58, to appear in the late winter, will be a wall map 
approximately three feet by four, carrying an outline map of the country by counties and 
congressional districts. Below this map will be printed a list of all Governors, Senators, and 
members of the House, with the figures of their last election and an indication of those up 
for re-election in 1958. 

Electomap 58 represents collaboration between a private corporation and a political 
science research Institute which should result in a useful contribution to political education. 
It also represents an interesting development of fund sources for research beyond the 
government and foundation areas. 

But government and foundations still represent the major support for political science 
research, survey, and operations work—for the Institute as for other institutions. The most 
recent of the operations undertaken by the Institute—a survey-service management mission 
in Iran—has been underwritten by such government funds. This work, involving the setting 
up of a modern management system for the Iranian Seven Year Plan Organization, has 
been under way for a year on funds supplied by the International Co-operation Administra- 
tion in Washington and by the Iranian government. In a very real sense the Iranian work 
of the Institute marks a maximization of the political scientist overseas in a management 
situation far beyond purely administrative concerns. 

The Institute now maintains a staff of some fifteen professional political scientists, with 
a pool of specialists available for ad hoc contract work, foundation-supported research, or 
general survey service undertakings. In 1955 the Institute purchased its own office building 
in Washington and, in addition to its own staff, houses the offices and personnel of the 
American Political Science Association. With close relations with the APSA and with 

political scientists throughout the country, the Institute hopes to contribute to an enlarge- 
ment of the work of political science here and abroad. 








COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS’ 


WILFRID HARRISON 


University of Liverpool 


For the fortunate practitioners of such subjects as are understood in the same ways in 
different countries, international organizations and gatherings no doubt work without undue 
difficulty; but to prepare a report of an international conference on comparative govern- 
ment and politics itself involves comparative study, and in the case of a report like Professor 
Heckscher’s, in which the reporter alone ‘is responsible not only for the presentation of the 
subject matter, but also for all conclusions and opinions’, the reporter is beset by all the 
difficulties that arise from variations of tradition and degrees of sophistication. In such a 
case a reporter must ask himself for whom he is preparing his report, and what his answer 
to this question is should considerably affect both his choice of material and his mode of 
presentation. A report on comparative government and politics for members of the Political 
Studies Association of the United Kingdom could afford to omit much that would have to 
be stated and explained for members of political science associations in many of the newer 
countries, not just because of longer academic traditions here, but also because our colonial 
and commonwealth experience has encouraged us to reflect to rather an unusual extent on 
the report’s subject-matter. 

Reporters often have to face a further problem. Of the conference with which he is con- 
cerned, Professor Heckscher writes ‘no formal agreement was reached, or even attempted, ... 
and on a considerable number of points major disagreements remained at the end of the 
discussion’. In this situation the reporter must again make a choice. (a) He can simply 
present a medley of views in some kind of orderly summary; and if views have been widely 
conflicting this may be all he can do. (b) If his conference has been less chaotic, he can both 
set out the variety of views and indicate why certain views seem preferable to him: this 
course seems the obvious one to follow whenever possible. But again (c) the reporter may 
in either case ignore certain views and concentrate on conflating those with which he agrees 
into a coherent whole (although the outcome when he does this is not exactly a report). 
Each one of these methods probably has its uses, but they should be kept apart, and it 
should always be clear which is being used. Unfortunately, reports of international con- 
ferences not infrequently follow no one of the methods consistently but partly catalogue 
views and partly propose conclusions. 

The most satisfactory kind of report makes the best of both difficulties: it is addressed to 
a definite audience and it declares clearly both what differences of opinions there have been 
and what the reporter thinks. 

Professor Heckscher’s book is a report of a round table conference organized by the 
International Political Science Association and attended by an impressive assembly of 
political scientists. It is introduced by Professor W. A. Robson (who was President of IPSA 
at the time of the conference) as being of ‘outstanding quality . . . a masterly presentation 
of the main problems of methodology involved .. .’. 


1 THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. By GUNNAR 
HECKSCHER. (George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 172. 18s.) 

A MODEL FOR THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PUBLIC BUREAUCRACIES. 
By JONATHAN A. SLESINGER. (Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, 
University of Michigan. Pp. 26. N.P.) 
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One can see why Professor Robson should thus commend the book; it contains much 
good sense: for instance, it very soundly advises caution about ‘science’ and about methodo- 
logizing in general terms; and it usefully draws the attention of students to topics for 
consideration. None the less, I do not think that it has successfully tackled the hazards 
discussed above, and it has certain other separate weaknesses. 

One might say that it was not clear for whom Professor Heckscher was writing, or that 
it appeared that he was trying to write for everyone. The two statements amount to much 
the same, but the latter would probably be the truer, because the influence of UNESCO and 
IPSA tends to press in that direction and thus to produce a situation akin to that of those 
very large classes in schools in which the slowest sets the pace. The book is quite probably 
useful (as Professor Robson says) for students, and perhaps particularly for students in the 
newer countries; but because of this it will tend to seem over-elementary to others; for 
instance, in such statements as ‘a study of national profiles does not necessarily either 
presuppose or repudiate the idea of a “national character”’ (p. 46); ‘while we have to study 
with great interest how others are approaching problems similar to our own we must not 
assume that their methods can be uncritically applied to our own field’ (p. 54); ‘Students . . . 
are apt . . . to take it for granted that what is similar to their own institutions is “good” and 
that what is different is “bad”’ (pp. 62-63); and (of ‘under-developed’ countries) ‘it is . . . 
important not to take for granted certain Western categories such as that of “democracy”’ 
(p. 94). Moreover, the main suggestions of the first part of the book seem to amount to 
not much more than that we should be both analytical and ‘configurative’ and that we 
should move to comparison on a wide front from descriptions of individual systems and 
‘area studies’; while the second part of the book consists of a series of sensible but not very 
novel suggestions of topics for comparative study arranged under various headings such as 
‘Parliamentary Procedure’ and ‘Political Parties’. 

Perhaps this first hazard cannot really be taken; but I do not think that Professor 
Heckscher has succeeded with the second and more possible hazard, because in many places 
in his book where different views are discussed the reader is left undecided whether 
Professor Heckscher is advocating any or all of them, or whether he is keeping his own 
preferences to himself. This is particularly true of parts of the first chapter on ‘General 
Methodological Problems’ (although other parts of the chapter are perfectly definite) but 
it also occurs in other places; for instance on p. 152 where ‘certain hypotheses with regard 
to the party system’ are quoted which were put forward by Professor C. B. Macpherson. 
Many people will think that these hypotheses are couched in terms that raise questions 
about how Professor Macpherson uses words and what kinds of assumptions he entertains; 
but Professor Heckscher simply cites the hypotheses and moves on. 

Certain further weaknesses seem to be independent of those just noticed. First there is 
a surprising amount of repetition for such a short book. This arises in part because of the 
divided structure the book has been given. It first discusses methods, and then the applica- 
tion of methods; and as a result many points are made twice over. Even so, revision should 
surely have effected some pruning; it should have suggested, for instance, that in a short 
discussion there is no need to repeat verbatim on p. 145 a simple threefold classification of 
electoral systems that has already been set out on pp. 43-44. 

Secondly, there are places where the reader is apt to be left unsettled because what is 
said in one place does not seem to cohere too well with what is said in another. For instance 
we read on pp. 26-27: ‘The political scientist is interested in finding out what are the power 
relations between the parties and within the parties. . . . To the sociologist, on the other 
hand, power relations are only one of the interesting factors. ... To him agreement is 
frequently of greater interest than conflict’. But on p. 109, and apparently with approval, 
Professor Heckscher quotes Professor Macridis on ‘criteria . . . relating to what is political’; 
and these begin with ‘The function of politics (decision-making: reconciliation of conflict, 
adjustment)’ 

Again, on pp. 36-37 the author appears to speak deprecatingly of ‘Policy-orientation’, 


‘ My italics in both quotations. (W. H.) 
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yet on p. 70 he says that ‘in studying a given area one has to pose definite problems’, while 
lower down the page ‘concentration versus dispersion of power’ appears as an example of 
a ‘problem’. Then there are on pp. 100 and 114 two statements which are not necessarily 
incompatible but which may puzzle the unsophisticated reader: p. 100—‘What are the 
political aspirations of the people? . . . In order to find answers to these questions, we must 
above all study elections’; p. 114—‘Frequent general elections . . . do not in themselves 
prove the existence of active popular influence in government’. In a book which explains 
so much in simple terms it would have been more satisfactory not to have had loose ends 
of this kind. 

Thirdly, there are some isolated statements that seem to call at least for clarification if 
not for defence. On pp. 38-39 the consideration that classification is unimportant because 
‘the study of politics’ is not a science but an art is answered by saying that even the study of 
art involves classification; but it is added, as if to clinch the point, that this is ‘true not only 
of the critics but also of the artists themselves’ because it is hard to find an artist ‘who has 
not gone rather deeply into classifying the various aspects of his art . . .”. On p. 57 we are 
told roundly that ‘The materialistic conception of history can today be said to be part 
accepted by all scholars in the Western world but in toto by none.’ On p. 108 it is said that 
when we are not concerned with ‘configurative aspects’ we are dealing ‘with the state, not 
with society as a whole’. (Why?) On p. 115 we hear of ‘organizations outside the sphere of 
pressure groups proper, that is . . . [organizations] which do not primarily exist in order to 
exercise political pressure’. (But do most political pressure groups primarily exist in order 
to exercise political pressure?) And on p. 149 we read that ‘the essence of a party is its 
purpose’. 

Finally, there are some instances of scarcely idiomatic English that might have been 
removed in revision: p. 13—‘The need of studying’; p. 70—‘Some reflection has been given 
to the possibility of’; p. 122—‘Such transport services as are . . . and such which can be...’; 
p. 130—‘the relationship of committees between them’. 

These four features will reduce the utility of the book for students, which is a pity 
because there is ample evidence in it of the author’s ability. 

Mr. Slesinger’s booklet is No. 23 of the Papers in Public Administration issued by the 
University of Michigan Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration. The 
author seems to be reluctant to call a spade a spade. See, for instance, this passage on p. 13. 
‘The pyramidal structure of a bureaucratic hierarchy enables a core of elite personnel from 
a centralized position to coordinate and integrate’ the activities of all the diverse elements 
in the organization. This potentially places power at the pinnacle because all important 
decisions relating to policy may be funneled through the top. That is, though action is not 
always initiated from the top, all action is controllable from the top.’? Models seem to be 
reached in the last five pages, but Mr. Slesinger says that ‘further refinements must be made’ 
and that the ‘crucial test, of course is its application to data through completion of a pilot 
study’. 


1 The author’s italics. (W. H.) 
2 Cf. Professor Heckscher, p. 40: ‘on the whole fundamental changes in typological and 
terminological systems are apt to create confusion instead of avoiding it’. 
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THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue speakers and topics for discussion at the Annual Conference at Durham on 26-28 
March 1958 will include Professor J. D. B. Mitchell of Edinburgh on the Franks Committee, 
Mr. L. Schapiro of the London School of Economics and Political Science on Russian 
Adaptability, Professor J. D. B. Miller of Leicester on British and Commonwealth views 
of European Union, Mr. U. Kitzinger of Nuffield College, Oxford, on European Views of 
European Union, and Professor W. Harrison of Liverpool on The New Pluralism. 

IPSA are holding a Conference at Rome on 16-20 September 1958. The subjects for 
discussion are to be interest-groups, control of public enterprises, executive-legislative 
relations, the study of international relations, local government in under-developed coun- 
tries, the relation between theory and practice in Political Science. Further details of this 
conference should be available by the time of the Durham Conference. 


MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY 1958 


The following names should be added to the list published in Vol. V, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 


Bristol Manchester 
R. V. Clements D. R. Bell 
Durham 
G. C. Atkinson Oxford 
Sir I. Berlin 
Exeter 
M. Harrison 
T. B. Caldwell 9 
P. Fletcher P. G. J. Pulzer 
K. Tite 
North Staffordshire 
D. Adams 


Will readers please note that there is now a permanent editorial address: University of 
Liverpool, Department of Political Theory and Institutions, 51 Bedford Street, North, 
Liverpool 7. 

The Publishers wish to draw attention to the fact that they still have in stock copies of 
collected offprints of the three articles on the French General Election which were published 
in Vol. IV of this journal. They can be obtained from the Secretary, the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, at a price of 5s. 5d. post free. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


STUDIES IN REBELLION. By E. LAMPERT. (Routledge. Pp. 295. 30s.) 
THE DOCTRINE OF ANARCHISM OF MICHAEL BAKUNIN. 
By EUGENE PYZIUR. (Marquette University Press. Pp. 158. N.P.) 


Studies in Rebellion is a book of great learning and distinction of style, and makes a real 
contribution to an understanding of the development of the revolutionary idea in nine- 
teenth-century Russia. Dr. Lampert’s ‘rebels’—Belinsky, Bakunin, and Herzen—are repre- 
sentative of the middle period which lies between that of Pestel and Chaadaev and that 
of Mikhailovsky and Plekhanov when the transition into Marxism begins. All three were 
affected by the major external influences of the time—French utopian Socialism and Ger- 
man metaphysics—and all were revolutionaries inasmuch as they held that the stifling and 
oppressive Tsarist régime must at any cost be swept away. Indeed after 1848 all progressive 
Russian thinkers were Socialists of one kind or another. But the goal which each sought 
after his manner was the freedom and dignity of man, and they so far agreed with Marx in 
insisting that this could not be achieved by political reforms but only by a revolution that 
would be social and economic. With Belinsky the form it will take is left undefined. His 
concern was to denounce shams and injustice wherever he encountered them, and there were 
enough of both to absorb all his energies. He attacks existing society as morally evil, but he 
has no clear perception of the nature of the future order, and we know little more than that 
it will sit in judgement upon all the values that European civilization has so painfully 
acquired. Yet behind his ‘furious’ diatribes there is an intellectual courage and integrity 
which makes him a strangely attractive figure. 

On the other hand, Bakunin’s conception of what the revolution is to be is quite clear. 
It will be universal destruction in which criminal elements will be utilized in order to make 
it the more effective and complete. Only thus, it appears, will man find true freedom. It is 
difficult to take this nonsense seriously. Yet Bakunin left his mark, and his doctrine has not 
been without influence. It is the reductio ad absurdum of a mode of thought to which 
Proudhon had given a more moderate expression, and which was important as the most 
serious challenge Marxism had to meet in its early days. Where the future of the State was 
concerned there was indeed no theoretical divergence between the Anarchists and the 
Marxists, save that the former assumed that the State would disappear at the beginning of 
the revolution and the latter at its end. But Bakunin perceived more clearly than any of his 
contemporaries that the type of planned economy that Marx wanted to create would in- 
evitably involve the retention of some form of coercive organization, and whether or not 
it was called the State was immaterial. It was upon this issue that the First International 
split. Bakunin’s romantic history and personal magnetism made him a conspicuous figure 
at its congresses, and it was not unnatural that Marx should have come to regard him as 
the spearhead of the opposition. Yet it is doubtful whether Bakunin was capable of the 
calculated scheming imputed to him; and indeed while differing from Marx on this par- 
ticular issue, he accepted the Marxist analysis as a whole, and expressed for its author an 
admiration which there is no reason to regard as insincere. 

Anarchists, on account of the nature of their creed, have commonly shown little concern 
for organization. Yet strangely enough it was in this field that Bakunin made his most 
positive contribution to revolutionary theory. The Revolutionary Catechism, the original 
of which is in his hand, doubtless owed something to Nechaev’s inspiration, but it is 
scarcely reasonable to suppose that its basic ideas were not those of the older man. As Dr. 
Pyziur points out in his interesting study, they anticipate Lenin’s major organizational con- 
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cepts. The secret society plays the role assigned by Lenin to the party, and its hard core 
consists of dedicated revolutionaries, though it also includes ‘titular brothers’—the ‘fellow 
travellers’ of today—men whose wealth, reputation, or public position make it desirable to 
co-opt them into the movement as sympathizers, but who are not initiated into its conspira- 
torial activities. The formula for what was subsequently to become known as ‘democratic 
centralism’ is there also. All members are to be free to air their views until a decision has 
been taken, after which they must not attempt to influence public opinion against it. 

Of the three rebels Herzen is by far the most interesting today. The range of his intellec- 
tual activities was very great, but he was not a systematic writer, and Dr. Lampert’s lucid 
and sympathetic analysis of his position is thus the more welcome. Almost alone in his 
generation he never allowed himself to be seduced by Hegel, perceiving that the worship 
of power as an impersonal force reduced men to marionettes in the puppet show of univer- 
sal history. Indeed he owed more to the French than to the Germans—to his Voltairean 
upbringing and to the influence of the French Socialists. The first ‘Populist’, his essential 
contribution to the revolutionary tradition was his belief that the Russian Commune could 
become the basis of a social order which would enable the country to escape the evils of 
Capitalism. A generation later the Russian Marxists were to anathematize Populism. Yet 
in the Soviet Union today Herzen is held in esteem, and a Square in Moscow bears his 
name. His faith in the genius of the Russian people has saved him, and his Populism has 
been forgiven him for the same reason as led Marx and Engels to condone the shortcomings 
of the utopian Socialists—that the ‘objective conditions’ for forming a correct diagnosis did 
not exist in their day. Herzen had no liking for Marx. But he never openly challenged him, 
whereas Bakunin did, and on what was to be the really crucial issue, the right of a victorious 
party to maintain itself in power in order to carry through its revolution. For this he has 
never been pardoned, nor is he likely to be as long as the present régime endures. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford R. N. CAREW HUNT 


THE SOVIET SECRET POLICE. Edited by SIMON WOLIN and 
ROBERT M. SLUSSER. (Methuen. Pp. ix+408. 42s.) 


This book, sponsored by the Research Program on the U.S.S.R., does not claim to be 
more than a contribution to this vast subject. The contribution is a considerable one, as will 
indeed be expected of a work whose preface includes acknowledgements to such varied 
authorities as Dr. Philip Mosely, Mr. Boris Nicolaevsky, Mr. Leonard Schapiro, and Mr. 
E. H. Carr. There is a thirty-page essay on the Evolution of the Soviet Secret Police, 
reinforced by thirty pages of bibliographical notes and comments; and the rest of the book 
is made up of papers on particular aspects of secret police organization and activity by five 
former Soviet citizens who, we are informed, possess special qualifications for dealing with 
their subjects. The work was completed in mid-1956, though there are Addenda concerned 
with material published in the latter part of that year, and a brief postscript on the 
Hungarian developments. There is a useful Reading List (which does not claim to be a full 
bibliography) and a good Index. 

On its lowest level the book is a handy guide to the official Soviet use of initials: the 
layman can at once discern the implications of PSh or the functions of GUMZ. A greater 
service is that it provides, in a convenient form, a considerable volume of information on 
a factor that cannot be ignored by any serious student of Soviet affairs. Finally it is a 
welcome example of the recent tendency to submit to critical examination certain important 
episodes in Soviet history which scholars have hitherto tended to ignore; the note on 
Yagoda and the Right opposition (pp. 43-46) and that on the role of the Cheka in the 
suppression of the Kronstadt rising (pp. 376-8) are cases in point. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford DAVID FOOTMAN 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF COMMUNISM IN ASIA. By MALCOLM 
KENNEDY. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. Pp. ix+556. 42s.) 


The great merit of this book is that it brings together a quantity of not readily accessible 
material on the communist parties from the Pamirs to the Pacific. The story of the develop- 
ment of communism in this area has tended to be overshadowed by the spectacular rise of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. From the first days of the Comintern, however, an important 
role in the promotion of world revolution had been assigned to the Asian countries, and 
during the twenties communist parties were formed in one after another of them. When, 
therefore, the United Front policy was adopted as the logical outcome of the failure of the 
West to carry out a revolution, it received its most signal expression in the alliance of the 
Chinese Communist Party with the Kuomintang. The breakdown of this alliance did not, 
however, encourage Moscow to attempt similar experiments in other Far Eastern countries, 
in none of which did the local party enjoy at the time any considerable measure of support. 

With Pearl Harbor the situation changed. The metropolitan countries were cut off from 
their Far Eastern dependencies which fell an easy prey to the Japanese; and the loss of 
prestige sustained by the former, combined with the misgovernment of the latter, encouraged 
the development of nationalist sentiment of which the communists took full advantage. 
During the war years they became the champions of national independence, and their 
numbers increased. 

In the post-war years communist policy went through numerous changes. When the cold 
war was proclaimed with the establishment of the Cominform in the autumn of 1947, it was 
quickly taken up by the Far Eastern parties, which sought to overthrow the bourgeois 
nationalist governments that had now come into existence. This policy, which was every- 
where unsuccessful, had been modified even before the death of Stalin, and under the 
Malenkov Government it was reversed. The Soviet rulers now set themselves to woo the 
Asian rulers whose newly won independence had been hitherto denied, a change of line in 
part dictated by a more realistic appreciation of the international situation, and in part by 
the growing influence of Mao Tse-tung, whose version of communism, at least as presented 
to the outside world, has been less intransigent than the Soviet variety. Thus the present 
position is that the communist parties arc sponsoring programmes of social and economic 
reform which differ little from those of the governments in power, and it may be expected 
that they will continue to do this until the interests of Moscow and Peking, assuming that 
the two remain fundamentally identical, require them to act otherwise. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford R. N. CAREW HUNT 


MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS, STRENGTHS AND STRAINS. By 
HOWARD L. BOORMAN, ALEXANDER ECKSTEIN, PHILIP E. MOSELY, and 
BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ, with foreword by ARTHUR H. DEAN. (Harper and 
Brothers, New York, for the Council on Foreign Relations. Pp. xxi+227. 
N.P.) 


This collection of studies by distinguished experts arose out of an examination by a Study 
Group of the Council on Foreign Relations, and it is now presented to a wider public ‘in 
the hope of providing a fuller understanding of the workings of the Sino-Soviet alliance, 
and of the pitfalls which lie ahead for American policy’. Howard Boorman writes on ‘The 
Political Impact’ and on ‘The Borderlands’ (Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sinkiang); Alexander 
Eckstein on ‘The Economic Pattern’; Benjamin Schwartz on ‘Ideology’; and Philip Mosely 
on ‘The Moscow-Peking Axis in World Politics’. All five papers are alike in their grasp of 
a complicated subject, in their clarity of exposition, and their balanced judgement. They 
offer little comfort or encouragement to those (on both sides of the Atlantic) who are 
‘optimistically intent upon finding simple solutions for complex problems’. 

Politically, the Sino-Soviet alliance is shown to be based on ‘a foundation of common 
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interests and reciprocal practical benefits. Both Communist China and the Soviet Union 
find the present relationship not only expedient but necessary.” Economically, while the 
‘deliveries of capital goods to China may be said to compete with domestic and other 
Soviet bloc commitments, the burden thus imposed upon Soviet industry would appear to 
be of rather modest proportions’. The Chinese ideological pronouncements of December 
1956 were not, apparently, available at the time when Professor Schwartz revised his paper; 
but they more than confirm his suggestion that ‘the Chinese Communist leaders are prob- 
ably as anxious as the Kremlin itself to preserve a common core of Communist doctrine’. 
As to the borderlands, ‘since 1949 Soviet policy towards the Chinese borderlands has been 
increasingly concerned with the wider role of the Sino-Soviet alliance as an instrument for 
expanding general Communist influence throughout Asia’. In his stimulating assessment of 
the alliance in world politics Professor Mosely concludes that ‘as Moscow and Peking look 
out on Communist Asia, they feel confident that, in a more or less prolonged period of 
relaxed tension, their growing political, economic and military strength will bring great 
gains, especially through their efforts to monopolise the emotions released by the waves of 
anti-imperialism, national liberation, and modernisation. If this results in the extension of 
the area of neutralism, in the retraction of United States and free-world commitments and 
ina diminished willingness of the United States and its allies to make sacrifices or run risks, . 
their immediate purposes will be fully served.” 
This is a valuable book. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford DAVID FOOTMAN 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM. By THEODORE 
DRAPER. (Macmillan. Pp. x +498. 40s.) 


This book is the first of a projected twelve volumes on American Communism, sponsored 
by the Fund for the Republic and with Clinton Rossiter as General Editor. Mr. Draper’s 
study, based on an astonishingly wide range of sources, takes the story up to 1923, a mere 
four years after the party’s foundation. But the size of the movement in these years, with 
some 40,000 members in 1919, and its constant tendency to break into rival factions and 
separate parties, even when reduced to illegal existence, justify this extensive treatment. 
Many interesting portraits of American Communists emerge from the narrative, notably 
those of Louis C. Fraina (Lewis Corey) and John Reed. The most striking feature of 
American Communism in its early years, however, was its dependence on the foreign-born. 
Even in 1923 only 5 per cent. of the membership spoke English as their mother tongue. 
Mr. Draper’s mastery of his subject sets a high standard for the series as a whole: he will 
himself publish a further volume to carry the story to 1945, while other authors will deal 
with the influence of Communism in various fields. 


Queen’s College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 


SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON THE INDIAN CONSTITU- 
TION, 1921-47. Selected by SIR MAURICE GWYER and A. APPADORAI. 
(Oxford University Press. 2 vols. Pp. 1xx+794. 60s.) 


Those who can, write; those who cannot, edit: only the very innocent will believe this. It is 
in many ways easier to compose the narrative essay with the occasional quotation than to 
present a series of documents that is coherent, reasonably complete, and intelligible. The 
latter work certainly requires great knowledge, intimate understanding, and exceptional skill 
if it is to be done well, but when well done it is very well worth doing. The difficulty and 
value alike have seldom been more clearly illustrated than in these two volumes. 

The present work was conceived (in 1946) as a continuation of the two World’s Classics 
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volumes by Berriedale Keith on colonial and dominion policy which had taken the story 
up to 1920, The period since 1921 is, however, one in which political forces and constitu- 
tional forms were more closely bound together than before; selection demanded a shrewd 
eye for significant detail and a firm sense of perspective. It is not easy to think of anyone 
who was better equipped by experience and temperament for this task than Sir Maurice 
Gwyer; it is sad that he has not lived to see the finished work, but there can be no doubt 
that he would have had little but praise for the way in which his co-editor has completed 
the job. Dr. Appadorai in addition accepts responsibility for the compact narrative intro- 
duction, but on the whole the documents speak clearly enough without this aid; if anything, 
they might have been more helped by particular background notes attached to individual 
extracts. 

The documents chosen give a vivid and comprehensive picture of the unfolding of self- 
government, independence, and partition. Only two criticisms suggest themselves: first, 
more might have been shown of the public thinking aloud of the Indian leaders in speeches 
and press conferences which preceded and in a measure explained the later formal state- 
ments; second, opinions of the political leaders in Britain, which on occasion had great 
influence on policies, should have been illustrated from Lords and Commons Debates. 


REVIEWS 


University of Durham W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN THE SUDAN 1946-1955. By 
SAAD ED DIN FAWZI. (Oxford University Press. Pp. 175. 25s.) 


Professor Fawzi has written one of the first competent studies of the development of trade 
unions in an underdeveloped territory. It is a well-written and carefully documented record 
of the facts rather than an attempt to resolve all the problems which they suggest. But the 
story is told, with economy and intimate understanding, ‘of how, in an African country, a 
full-fledged labour movement arose, within a decade, virtually out of nothing’. The quota- 
tion is taken from Professor Phelps Brown’s foreword, which gives an admirable statement 
of the leading questions raised by the central paradox of Western policy—‘it has to try to 
remove unrest by the means which have usually given rise to it’. 

Industrialization in the Sudan is still very much in its infancy. No more than 2 per cent. 
of the population are wage-earners, and many of these are seasonal workers or move easily 
and frequently between industry and agriculture. Not a fertile soil for union growth! That 
was the view of the official Labour Board when in 1946, after studying ‘the appropriate 
sections of the . . . Industrial Relations Handbook’, it proposed the formation of works 
committees. The committees, it was hoped, would ‘form the basis on which trade unions 
could subsequently be set up on sound prepared lines’. Nothing came of the scheme because 
the employees in the railway workshops (a key section) refused to co-operate and supported 
instead their own newly formed Workers’ Affairs Association. At first both management 
and the Government refused to recognize this body, though its aims were moderate and 
non-political. In the end they had to give way under the pressure of a strike. New labour 
legislation followed, much of it on the British model, and a proper Labour Department with 
a trade union adviser on its staff. In 1949, when this phase was nearing completion, there 
were five registered trade unions; by 1954 there were 123. 

The Sudan Workers’ Trade Union Federation appeared on the scene in 1950 and, since 
then, can be said to have dominated it. One of its main activities has been the calling of 
general strikes, of which there have been many both before and after the proclamation of 
self-government in January 1954. Changes in the constitution of the Federation were 
brought about in July 1956 by the secession of some of the more important unions catering 
for government employees, but previously it seems to have been an example of ‘democratic 
centralism’, ‘As for the relationship between the Federation and its affiliates’, writes Pro- 
fessor Fawzi, ‘it has exclusive authority to approach government and other employers on 
their behalf, and its decisions are constitutionally binding upon them, and must be carried 
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out without delay. The executive committee has the right to supervise the activities of 
member unions in so far as these bear on the basic principles of the workers’ struggle, and 
to call attention to wrong actions or deviations of policy.’ The author concedes an ‘amazing 
similarity, indeed identity, of outlook’ between the leaders of the Federation and the local 
communists, but finds comfort in his conclusion that ‘communist ideas have not yet perme- 
ated the labour movement as a whole’. 

This part of his narrative comes closer to a defence than an explanation. More convincing 
is his treatment in a final chapter of the improvements needed in the machinery for the 
settlement of industrial disputes to reduce the existing unrest and strife. After a Sudanese 
cabinet had taken up the reins of government, the SWTUF was ‘no longer hostile to 
negotiations in principle’ (previously the charge of collaboration with imperialism had 
always been raised), but ‘their lack of experience in collective bargaining has in many cases 
proved disastrous in practice’. There is, too, a complete absence of voluntary agreements 
governing bargaining procedure as well as a very inadequate conciliation service. Here Pro- 
fessor Fawzi makes good use of comparisons with India and other Asian countries and 
comes out strongly against that deceptive short cut to industrial peace, compulsory arbitra- 
tion. What he proposes is a strengthening of voluntary methods largely on the British 
pattern. In arguing their relevance to Sudanese conditions he makes out a strong case and 
reveals the depth of his own understanding of the foundations of good industrial relations. 
A few more studies of the ‘new unionism’ in the underdeveloped countries are urgently 
required, if policy is to be more than imitative and thus open to the charge of irrelevance. 
This one has set a high standard in the risky and difficult job of writing contemporary 
history. 


University of Oxford ALLAN FLANDERS 


DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN GERMANY. By RICHARD HISCOCKS. 
(Oxford University Press. Pp. ix+324. 30s.) 


This book has been hailed as timely—but it is anachronistic in several senses. It appeared 
just at the time of the election of September 1957 which gave the Christian Democrats the 
greatest majority ever won by a German party in a free election. But the chapter on ‘recent 
developments’ discusses Adenauer’s declining popularity. This is just bad luck and due to 
the time it takes to get a book published in England. 

The deeper anachronism is more serious and due to the time it takes to stop or transmute 
reflexes conditioned by history. In a way this work is a posthumous product of the imme- 
diate post-war period. It reminds one rather of the governess surveying her charges and 
saying that little Johnny (or Hans) ought to admit that he has been very naughty, Willy 
ought to develop a sense of humour, and Konrad ought not to bully the others so; and all 
of them should be more grateful (no, Konrad perhaps a bit less so; it being a great pity 
that he and the American governess became quite such buddies). 

The ‘improving’ or re-educational side of the book is rather obtrusive and pervasive. 
Professor Hiscocks himself deplores the employment of the term ‘re-education’ (particu- 
larly by Americans) as unwise, but the thing itself is dear to his heart, the whole book is 
instinct with the spirit of it. The worst moments come when he tries to use motes and beams 
as yardsticks for the new democracy. 

But there are better moments too: when he takes his own advice (to the Germans) and 
gets away from emotionalism and down to the brass tacks of democratic institutions and 
Processes, The chapters on the provisional constitution, federal, Laender, and local govern- 
ment (especially the latter), the civil service, and the trade unions are most useful, because 
informative. This is also true of the chapter on political parties except, perhaps, in such 
minor respects as the continued acceptance of the Free Democrats at their own valuation as 
liberals (despite some cautious provisos). 
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It is when it comes to evaluation, to answering the unspoken question contained in the 
title, that the reader is left with much on-the-one-hand-on-the-other-hand material, some of 
it emotive, too little of it made part of a coherent whole. The half-rejection of ‘re-education’ 
is symptomatic of the undecided character of much of the book. Many things are said as it 
were ‘for the record’ without being really accepted in all their implications and without 
integration with the rest. Thus one can, of course, dismiss ‘the primacy of foreign policy’ 
as dangerous (undemocratic) doctrine—but can one still do it quite so simply after four- 
power occupation in which Germany became a microcosm of the cold war? Should not a 
Professor of Political Science and International Relations relate the latter to the former a 
bit more closely and explicitly? He mentions the decisive influence of the Korean war on 
the Western gear-change from German dis- to re-armament; he mentions more than once 
the chances which German disunity on the question of German reunification is giving to 
Russian tactics of division and attrition—and yet the obvious corollary is not seen or not 
followed up. He also tempers his strictures on Dr. Adenauer’s autocratic ways with a 
fleeting question whether the fault is perhaps less in the Chancellor than in underlings who 
do not stand up to him—but he does not pursue it. These are the kinds of points at which the 
book would become really interesting. However—there is much solid fare to be grateful for. 

One final, purely formal, point. It is surprising to see a book published by the Oxford 
University Press suffering from so many (admittedly slight) spelling mistakes. The titles of 
German sources have not, it seems, been checked. The division of Bunde-stag and Bunde- 
srat which is funny when it occasionally appears in the daily press becomes a bit irritating 
when occurring dozens of times in one book. And presumably the anti-Jewish ‘programme’ 
at the bottom of page 242 is a misprint for ‘pogrom’. 


Nuffield College, Oxford B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


MEINUNGSFORSCHUNG UND REPRASENTATIVE DEMO. 
KRATIE. By WILHELM HENNIS. (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen. Pp. 65. 5s.) 


Western German politicians, as the result of increasing centralization, the decline of 
ideologies in political parties, and the increasingly indirect nature of public interest in 
politics, are turning more and more to opinion polls as an indispensable device of their 
trade. At the most recent Social Democratic Party national convention the delegates for 
the first time held a secret session in which they listened to an analysis of the public opinion 
polls of the past two years. Many Germans indeed consider opinion polls indispensable to 
the proper functioning of democratic institutions. 

The chief merit of the book under review is that it examines sceptically these notions of 
the polls as supports and parts of the democratic process. Even assuming the accuracy of 
the polls, and although political leaders may well draw some profit from them, it is clear 
that such leaders are, and ought to be, on their own when it comes to making political 
decisions. The polls themselves bear this out: in a recent poll only 7 per cent. of the adult 
populations expressed ‘active interest’ in politics and 50 per cent. expressed lack of interest; 
39 per cent. of young people under 21 had no opinion on nazism and 35 per cent. found 
nothing bad in it." 

Those Germans are certainly wrong who conceive that polls can provide a foolproof 
transmission belt between the will of the people and political action; and parties are also 
wrong in resorting to unofficial polls on specific issues as a counterweight to the domination 
of the interest groups which often provide party finance and organization. But one need not 
therefore agree with Professor Hennis that Germany should return to a nineteenth-century 
position in which, while representative institutions would be retained, decisions would be 
made by an informed and rational leadership supported by ‘a public opinion of the 


‘ Heinrich Satter, Deutschland ohne Feigenblatt (Verlag Mensch und Arbeit, 1956), 
p. 111. This compilation is full of such items as that every fourth German does not get 
enough sleep. 
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informed’. The solution is not this, but a more genuine participation at the grass-roots level 
which could be encouraged by reforms in the party system, by developing internal demo- 
cracy in parties, and by moving away from proportional representation. 

Moreover, the pollsters do perform some other services of value, less in their predictions 
than in the opportunity they provide to political scientists for studying the importance of 
political issues and campaign devices and obtaining evidence on what determines voters’ 
reactions; and the utility of the polls in this connexion has been well brought out in the 
exhaustive analysis of the 1953 elections recently published by the Berlin Institute of 
Political Science." 


Washington, D.C. CHARLES R. FOSTER 


CANADA’S IMMIGRATION POLICY. By DAvID c. CORBETT. (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. Pp. xii+215. 32s.) 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1949-50. By w. E. C. HARRISON. 
(Oxford University Press. Pp. vit+ 374. 32s.) 


The Canadian Institute of International Affairs very wisely uses part of its limited funds to 
sponsor the publication of books by Canadians on important social or political questions 
in Canada that have a bearing on her international position. Recently receiving this support 
are these two studies, one by Professor Corbett and the other by Professor Harrison. 

The questions raised by Professor Corbett are likely to be of interest to many outside 
Canada. From what national groups does Canada encourage immigration and what nationals 
does it discourage and exclude? What political forces have shaped this policy? How is the 
policy administered? Are there sufficient Parliamentary controls and adequate judicial safe- 
guards? What are the economic effects of immigration and, finally, what are Canada’s 
responsibilities to the world in this whole matter? 

Clearly prejudice and self-interest have largely shaped Canadian immigration policy. 
Thus, for example, although over 1,200,000 immigrants have been admitted since the war, 
at the height of the emigration of political refugees from Europe Canada was not nearly 
as generous in its reception as either the United States or Australia. Immigrants from the 
United Kingdom, the white Dominions, France, and the United States are regarded as most 
desirable, and their entry is a relatively simple and straightforward affair. Immigrants from 
west and north Europe are relatively favoured though they are in the main admitted only 
if the Canadian economy needs their skills, their labour, or their capital. Nationals of the 
remainder of Europe, of Israel, Lebanon, Turkey, Egypt, and the rest of the Americas must 
be personally sponsored by a legal Canadian resident before they can enter Canada. Citizens 
of any other part of the world would find entry nearly impossible unless they have a close 
relative who is already a Canadian citizen. 

The Immigration Act gives enormous discretionary powers to the Governor in Council. 
Even the above differentiation between potential immigrants is enforced through an order- 
in-council, It would appear that it is Government’s opinion that the immigration question 
is potentially such a disruptive one that public discussion of it must be kept to a minimum. 
The refusal to meet a Parliamentary request for figures on the religion of recent immigrants 
illustrates this ‘big brother’ attitude. 

In sharp contrast to British policy, Canadian law permits and administrative action effects 
the almost complete exclusion of non-white immigrants, though various subterfuges are 
used to avoid any open admission of a racial bias. Administrative discretion is in fact nearly 
complete in immigration matters. Immigrants can, for example, be excluded on grounds 
that they would find the climate of Canada unsuitable, that they might become a public 
charge, or that they would probably not be readily assimilated. With such powers already 


* Wolfgang Weber and Klaus Schuetz, Wahler und Gewdhlte (Vahlen Verlag, Berlin, 
1957). 
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in hand, there is no need to have in addition the power to exclude on grounds of skin 
pigmentation. 

Clearly Canadian immigration policy and its administration need a careful public recon- 
sideration. Professor Corbett’s book, it can be hoped, will do much to stimulate this. He 
has written a personal, readable, somewhat discursive critique of Canadian policy, arguing 
for a more liberal and more humane admissions policy, and for a more judicial and less 
arbitrary administration of this policy. He writes to influence his fellow Canadians rather 
than to inform his fellow academics. In consequence he has chosen to include sections on 
the economic history of Canada, on the economic theory of population, and on the relations 
existing between the English- and French-speaking communities which economists and 
historians are likely to regard as inadequate. Also the polemical purpose of his book is 
revealed by the frequency with which personal judgements punctuate the text. However, far 
too few Canadian social scientists attempt to lead or to contribute towards the public dis- 
cussion of the important issues in Canadian public life. Professor Corbett is an important 
addition to the minority that does. 

Professor Harrison has written the sixth volume in the series ‘Canada and World Affairs’. 
It has been a long time in preparation and inevitably interest in it will be less. It surveys 
the main international events of 1949-50 and it traces clearly and ably the role played by 
Canada therein. To non-Canadians this approach may appear to have a little of ‘the elephant 
and the Polish corridor’ to it. However, this series is an important contribution to the 
development of an informed public opinion in Canada, It should also be welcomed by any 
outside Canada who are interested in her politics and government generally and, more 
particularly, in her role in international affairs. 


McGill University R. C. PRATT 


THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM OF THE UNITED NATIONS. By 
C. E. TOUSSAINT. (Stevens. Pp. xiv+288. 37s. 6d.) 


Dr. Toussaint has written a valuable commentary (marred only by excessive repetition) of 
Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter of the United Nations. She discusses the scope 
and purposes of the Trusteeship System; the methods by which Trust Agreements are con- 
cluded and Trust Territories supervised; and the obligations of Administering Authorities. 
In Part Six she gives a clear exposition of the difference between the Trusteeship provisions 
of the Charter in the strict sense, and those concerning non-self-governing territories which 
have not been brought under their aegis. 

The most novel part of the book is the analysis of the different Trust Agreements with 
Administering Authorities. It is remarkable how many of these contravene the Charter. 
There is, for instance, the Agreement with the United States for the administration of the 
‘strategic’ trust territories of the former Japanese Mandated islands. Here the ‘strategic’ trust 
is not held, as one might expect, for the benefit of the United Nations, but for the sole 
benefit of the United States. It is true that because of its ‘strategic’ importance such a Trust 
Territory is placed under the jurisdiction of the Security Council (and thus differs from all 
the rest), but this only gives the United States an added advantage. For through its command 
of the Veto, it can always prevent any outside interference with the administration of the 
islands. As it is, the United States has already taken power under its Trust Agreement (and 
in contravention of the Charter) to exclude from supervision any areas closed for security 
reasons. It is therefore ironic to be told that Washington designed the special category of 
‘strategic’ Trusts ‘as a compromise between the non-annexation principle of the Atlantic 
Charter and the security requirements of the United States’. 

Yet with some slight variation, surely this is the point. All too readily Dr. Toussaint 
assumes that the Trusteeship System is the embodiment in its most advanced form of 
Burke’s dictum about the accountability of imperial trusts. But she does not discuss the 
tortuous jockeyings of the lobbyists in New York, or the essential question of what good 
it all does anyway. The truth is that the Trusteeship System derives from nothing more 
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laudable than the desire of certain colonial powers to uphold the newly formulated doctrine 
of non-annexation, whilst contravening it in practice. If they genuinely believed in the value 
of international supervision (as it may be said they genuinely believe in most of the prin- 
ciples which in this instance it is designed to uphold), then they would have fewer doubts 
about extending it to those of their territories which are not the pickings of world wars. 
In fact they do not believe in international supervision; though in this instance they have 
agreed to labour under it. 

Their detractors, however, believe that their subjection to the System should be complete. 
There is little warrant for this in the Charter. But since it is unlikely to be amended, the text 
is searched for every conceivable nuance. Dr. Toussaint provides an authoritative guide. 
But it is a far cry from the periods of Burke to sterile disputes over the question of who 
exactly are the ‘states directly concerned’ with a Trust Agreement. 


Makerere College D. A. LOW 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1954. By CORAL BELL. 
Ed. by F. C. BENHAM. (Oxford University Press, for Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Pp. xi+329. 45s.) 


In 1954 a world-wide detente seemed possible. The ‘collective leadership’ of the Soviet 
Union strenuously sought it, as they were perturbed by the successful American hydrogen 
bomb tests and by the spectre of German rearmament, preoccupied by a precarious 
domestic economy, and engaged in internal struggles for power in which Malenkov was 
gradually losing to Khrushchev. The Americans were only partly successful in their efforts 
to organize effective anti-communist regional organizations: SEATO was eventually born, 
but without much promise, and German integration into NATO took place only after the 
serious French repudiation of the EDC plans. Simultaneously, therefore, they were stress- 
ing their reliance on the spectacularly developing nuclear weapons but were willing to con- 
tinue disarmament talks. These hesitant if not conciliatory attitudes on the part of the 
Great Powers led to a freezing of the status quo. The Berlin Conference on Germany in 
January-February showed that they were willing to leave the German problem unsolved, 
the subsequent Geneva Conference divulged an identical attitude to Korea and froze the 
division-line in Vietnam. Towards the end of the year both governments found a measure 
of agreement in principle on disarmament. 

Also for the British 1954 was a hopeful year. They reached agreement on the Suez Canal 
zone and on Persian oil, they supported the Turco-Pakistani Agreement, the nucleus of the 
future Baghdad Pact. The troubles in Cyprus had already started, but Britain scored a diplo- 
matic success when the General Assembly of the United Nations decided not to consider 
the Greek complaint—for the time being. 

In reading the story of 1954 now, one can scarcely help wondering whether it was really 
inevitable that the hopes of the year should have been dissipated so soon and whether 1954 
was not really a year of wasted opportunities. 

The major events of the year are neatly marshalled and arranged by the author of the 
volume, Miss Coral Bell, with contributions by the Editor, Professor F.C. Benham, and by 
Dr. F.C. Jones. 


King's College, Aberdeen JOSEPH FRANKEL 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT, 1592-1632. By HAROLD HULME. 
(Allen & Unwin. Pp. 423. 35s.) 

THE COMMITTEE AT STAFFORD, 1643-1645. Ed. by pv. H. 
PENNINGTON and I. A. ROOTS. (Manchester University Press. Pp. \xxxili+ 
389. 55s.) 


The man who links these two books is John Pym, who was born nine years before Eliot but 
achieved his greatest work after Eliot’s death. For it was Pym, moderate, practical, and 
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sensible, the perfect contrast to the passionate uncompromising Eliot, whose administrative 
talent created the forty County Committees which constituted the local government 
machinery of the Civil War period. 

It is certainly difficult to imagine Eliot inventing new systems of local government and 
taxation. Indeed, Professor Hulme’s full and competent biography—the first since Forster's, 
published in 1864—shows clearly that Eliot properly belonged to an earlier stage in the 
development of parliamentary opposition. Even so, he was something of a lone figure, too 
impetuous and emotional to lead a party effectively, and on important occasions, notably 
during the critical parliaments of 1626 and 1628, less temperate, less clear-headed, and less 
business-like than more prosaic men such as Digges and Holles. Professor Hulme also 
suggests that Eliot’s persistence in attacking Buckingham was not altogether disinterested 
and that Eliot was swept by his own eloquence into a position where he confused his own 
cause with that of the Commons. These suggestions do not diminish Eliot’s achievement, 
or take from him his title of parliamentary martyr. The need for parliamentary managers 
and for contrivers of central and local government machinery came after the King had 
been defied and his government superseded—that is, after Eliot’s stand had been made. 
This stand was vital: its importance is not lessened by Eliot’s lack of caution and common- 
sense, and his personal feelings about Buckingham do not offset the value of his dramatiza- 
tion of the central issue between king and parliament—parliament’s claim to force the king 
to dismiss ministers it disapproved of, and even, later, to prevent their appointment. Pym 
is, after all, less Eliot’s contrast than his complement. 

The publication of the 1643-5 Order Book of the Staffordshire County Committee (which 
appears at the same time as the University of Leicester’s publication of Mr. A. M. Everitt’s 
essay on the County Committee of Kent in the Civil War) is a useful addition to scanty 
knowledge of local administrative problems after parliament’s assumption of executive 
powers. The most acute problems were the raising of revenue and the keeping of order, and 
here the County Committees seem to have had considerable success. One of the most 
interesting speculations is how far local opinion and local cleavages—among the civil 
population and among the members of the Committees—were connected with develop- 
ments and divisions within parliament. In Staffordshire the connexion seems to have been 
tenuous. 


St. Hugh's College, Oxford B. KEMP 


THE BRITISH STATUTE BOOK. By CHRISTOPHER HUGHES. 
(Hutchinson's University Library. Pp. 168. 10s. 6d.) 


This is first and foremost a lawyer’s book; its central theme is the nature and application 
of the whole of English law and of the statute book seen as a part of that whole. The focal 
point is the chapter which deals with the interpretation of statutes by the Courts—that 
process which both illustrates and fulfils the essential unity in which common law and 
statute law are bound together. Mr. Hughes shows with admirable clarity how, although 
the statutes in one sense supersede common law, in another sense they are part of it, because 
they are interpreted and applied in the Courts, whose presuppositions, habits, and rules have 
grown out of common-law foundations. To begin with, ‘it is as if the common law were a 
wall, and statutes were pasted over it’. But next, just as the common law develops through 
successive decisions of the Courts, so do the statutes themselves, as their meaning is defined 
through decisions on cases arising from them. In time, then, ‘case law obtains a foothold 
upon an act—eventually, it may be, barnacling over the whole act with an incrustation of 
case law’. 

It is significant of Mr. Hughes’s approach that, though his remarkably successful and 
complete eighteen-page chapter on ‘Parliament and Bills’ comes at the beginning of the 
book, after the preliminary (and very useful) definitions of legislative forms, his chapter on 
draftsmanship (which is also eighteen pages long) follows that on interpretation. Both 
by the form of his arrangement and by the process of his analysis he shows very forcibly 
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how the art of draftsmanship depends upon, and is made necessary by, the expected reaction 
of the Courts. A statute may or may not embody specific political doctrines, and its detailed 
terms, as finally approved in committee in the two Houses of Parliament, may often have 
‘something of the character of a treaty between the vested interests, both with each other 
and with the public interest, represented by the whips and the minister’; but in any case the 
terms must be so devised that the Courts can be expected to apply them so as to fulfil the 
intention of the treaty or of the underlying party doctrine. This is why the drafting is a task 
for skilled lawyers, whose work may be said to anticipate the process of interpretation. 

Much of the last half of the book is taken up with description of the form of the statute 
book and with discussion of special types of acts. There are useful sections on those statutes 
which we may regard as lawyers’ measures, enacted not in order to make innovation but 
to make clearer what the law is where it has become confused. Mr. Hughes shows how some 
acts ‘consolidate’, or bring together in comprehensive measures, the terms of existing 
scattered enactments on particular topics; and how others, by giving statutory form to the 
existing common law and linking it with existing statutes, come near to being small instal- 
ments of ‘codification’ in rather narrow fields. 

Mr. Hughes makes ample use of his knowledge of continental, and particularly of Swiss, 
law. In explaining the absence of full codification in English law he makes clear the 
peculiarities of the English system. With its many comparisons, its clear exposition, and its 
memorable illustrations, the book should be of great use, both to foreign students of British 
institutions and to British students of politics who wish to look at the subject of legislation 
from the lawyer’s angle. 


University of Durham P. A. BROMHEAD 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL THEORY. By CHARLES 
VEREKER. (Hutchinson's University Library. Pp. 232. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Vereker’s chapters are entitled: Justice; Peace and Order; Rights; Felicity; Progress; 
Freedom. Roughly, and in terms of the principal political thinkers (but there is a consider- 
able representation of secondary figures), Justice is covered by Plato and Aristotle; Peace 
and Order by Augustine and Aquinas; Rights by Bodin, Locke, Montesquieu, Paine; Felicity 
by Hobbes, Hume, Bentham, Burke; Progress by Comte, Mill, Green; Freedom by Rousseau, 
Kant, Hegel, Marx. Broadly, then, Mr. Vereker has grouped his writers under ‘ideals’—not 
the perfect word, but it may serve—though in such a way as to reach a certain accommoda- 
tion with historical order. It would be possible to argue about some of the placings (e.g. 
Montesquieu’s). But it seems more important to remark that an arrangement by ‘ideals’ 
involves some under-representation of the elements of debate, analysis, and criticism, in 
political theory: for example, those to whom, thinking of ‘ideals’, we most readily assign 
‘Rights’, or ‘Freedom’, are not the only writers who have conspicuously discussed these 
matters—perhaps indeed they are not the writers who have discussed them most helpfully. 
But any arrangement would have its disadvantages, and Mr. Vereker’s certainly brings out 
interesting lines of connexion. 

On details I sometimes find myself questioning Mr. Vereker. In his account of Locke he 
seems to merge Locke’s ‘compact’ in Locke’s ‘trust’, speaks of Locke as attributing the 
necessity for government to the character of a minority of men, represents this as part of 
Locke’s case for the majority principle, and refers to the ‘society’ which Locke distinguishes 
from the ‘government’ as ‘the natural society’. But such mistakes (as I think these are) are 
infrequent. I am struck, rather, by omissions—by how much, in some of Mr. Vereker’s 
expositions, is left out that I should have expected to see get in. Mainly, indeed, this is 
because of lack of space; but sometimes also (e.g. Hobbes) it looks as if, when space is short, 
the natural wish to emphasize what a political writer stands for in Mr. Vereker’s general 
scheme involves the crowding out of other, and quite important, features of his thought. 
But Mr. Vereker very properly insists that undergraduates (he describes his work as an 
introductory textbook) shall pass from him to the originals. If they do so, they may find 
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what he omits; and Mr. Vereker will have done them good; for if he does not outclass 
previous introducers to the history of political theory, he well stands comparison with them 
in moderation, balance, and seriousness. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne J. M. BROWN 


MILL AND HIS EARLY CRITICS. By J. c. REES. (University College 
of Leicester. Pp. 63. 5s.) 


This work bears on two questions, namely, what was the reaction of Mill’s contemporaries 
to his essay On Liberty?, and how far in later years (possibly as a result of criticism) did 
Mill abandon the individualism characteristic of this essay for a more organic view of 
freedom and society? 

On the first question Professor Rees surveys the comment on Liberty appearing in the 
journals between its publication in 1859 and Mill’s death in 1873. Though sometimes com- 
plimentary, this literature is mainly hostile, and contains serious reservations both about 
Mill’s leading principles and his consistency in applying them. To a surprising degree, as 
the author points out, Mill’s critics reject his individualistic assumptions and his negative 
theory of freedom, and an attack often credited to Green and the Idealists has been partly 
anticipated by Mill’s contemporaries. 

On the second question the author examines an essay, entitled On Social Freedom, 
alleged to be the work of Mill’s later years and published for the first time in 1907. This 
essay, unaccountably ignored since its publication, criticizes in an idealist manner the type 
of position taken in Liberty; and if it is in fact authentic, it represents a greater recantation 
of Mill’s earlier views and gives him more prominence in the revision of liberalism than 
has been attributed to him. For a number of reasons, however, and after examination of 
the manuscript (including some pages still unpublished), Professor Rees concludes that this 
essay is not Mill’s work. 

The less experienced reader may find this book rather stark, and consider that it would 
have benefited from more discussion in the round of the contemporary reaction to Liberty 
and Mill’s latter-day leanings towards socialism as an introduction to the more specialized 
territory cultivated. Against this inconvenience are to be set very positive virtues. Professor 
Rees presents new information which ought to be taken into account in the assessment of 
Mill’s work. He sets out his facts and arguments clearly, without forcing them, and does 
not conceal his evidence. 


University of Glasgow HOWARD WARRENDER 


THE NATURE OF LEGAL ARGUMENT. By o. c. JENSEN. (Black- 
well. Pp. 166. 18s.) 


The theme of Professor Jensen’s book is the inconclusiveness of the arguments used by 
judges, counsel, and textbook writers in support of legal decisions. This inconclusiveness, 
he says, is a source of delay and uncertainty in the legal process, of prolonged labour over 
the preparation of briefs, and of expensive appeals. In philosophy, he argues, apparently 
intractable problems have been cleared up by linguistic techniques. The same methods 
ought, therefore, to be effective in dealing with legal problems in which similar notions 
(e.g. causality and responsibility) occur. The programme is an admirable one, but English 
judges, at any rate, are generally suspicious of aid offered by philosophers and in one rather 
important sense they are right. Philosophical intractability may disappear when analysis 
makes apparent the type of solution which is logically appropriate to a proposed question. 
But the aim of litigation is a decision and not merely being clear. A legal ‘solution’ involves, 
even when the nature of the issue is clear, decisions about the application of rules and about 
the proper descriptions to be applied to disputed facts. With all the clarification in the world 
these lead to disagreement (as does the possibility of dispute about the grammatical con- 
struction and extension of individual words) upon which philosophers have nothing specific 
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to offer either ordinary men or lawyers; and no reduction in delay, expense, or ‘inconclu- 
siveness’ in these senses could be secured if it were possible for the Court of Appeal to be 
abolished tomorrow and its functions taken over by the editorial committee of ‘Analysis’. 
Philosophers, on the other hand, are better qualified than most to criticize the form which 
judicial argument takes in the fields which Professor Jensen has selected (i.e. (1) the con- 
nexion between causal arguments about chains of events and the allocation of responsibility 
for damage, and (2) the legal concept of attempted action). His opening chapter on ‘Legal 
Misconceptions of Logic’, though it is not an example of the particular linguistic techniques 
referred to in the preface, is worth perusal by all who commit themselves to paper about 
the nature of social science. (Substitute ‘political misconceptions’ or ‘economic misconcep- 
tions’ here and not much is lost.) But the impression left by the book as a whole is that some 
careful reasoning about the inadequacy of particular judicial arguments has been marred 
by being insufficiently distinguished from a radical scepticism about the judicial process in 
general. It is suggested that judicial activity has to work ‘under cover of a verbal ritual’. 
A supposed test is ‘kept up the court’s sleeve and produced when it will not give an 
undesirable result’. We are ‘fobbed off with a metaphor’ whilst judges ‘cast a furtive look 
at the knucklebones they have thrown under the bench’. ‘The belief that legal decisions are 
inferred from legal principles’ reassures the public that legal decisions are not arbitrary but 
this view will ‘sooner or later be exposed’. The use of ‘legal incantations’ ‘has not been 
seriously questioned either by the legal profession or the general public’. (In view of the 
writings of a long line of ‘realists’, ‘positivists’, sociologists, and cynics going as far back 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘Common Law’ of 1881, this may perhaps be called an 
exaggeration.) 

The remedy suggested is that decisions should be made ‘with more explicit reference to 
the social and other ends to be served by our legal institutions’ and that in the law relating 
to criminal attempts judges should consider ‘objectively’ how dangerous preparatory acts 
which fall short of a completed crime really are. Even if we did not pay legislators to make 
perilous and impossible decisions of this kind, it is not easy to see how any such disputable 
test as ‘the social purpose of the law’ could supply more explicit guidance over a large part 
of the field of civil duty and criminal responsibility than the formulae whose application 
is criticized. None the less, scepticism about the author’s remedy is logically independent 
of his criticism and ought not to colour any lawyer’s consideration of its merits. 


Queen's College, Oxford GEOFFREY MARSHALL 
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TEACHERS Of politics in this country frequently complain that their students have too little 
historical background and that, in particular, they know too little of American history. The 
University of Chicago Press (London, Cambridge University Press) is bringing out in ‘The 
Chicago History of American Civilization’ a series of short historical essays that should be 
useful for students of politics here. The Editor is Daniel J. Boorstin, and there are two 
classes of volumes, topical and chronological. Titles in the former group are American 
Judaism, by Nathan Glazer, and American Catholicism, by John Tracy Ellis, and the latter 
group includes The Birth of the Republic, 1763-1789, by Edmund S. Morgan, The Price of 
Power: America since 1945, by Herbert Agar, and two volumes which have just come to 
hand—The Response to Industrialism, 1885-1914, by Samuel P. Hays (pp. ix+231, 26s.), 
and The New Age of Franklin Roosevelt, 1932-1945, by Dexter Perkins (pp. ix + 193, 26s.). 
Both are well-written and interesting essays in interpretation rather than summary narra- 
tives, and in each case the reader is helped by the provision of a chapter on suggested 
reading and a short list of important dates, Professor Hays has had the more enviable task 
and his arrangement is the one that is more likely to appeal to students of politics. But both 
books are helpful and make one wish to see the other members of the series. 

Several further historical works of interest to readers of this journal have recently 
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appeared. A useful short book on King and Commons 1660-1832 has been written by 
Betty Kemp (Macmillan, pp. vii+ 167, 16s.). This explains the nature of the balance of 
power between King and Commons which developed and declined in the eighteenth century, 
and is just of a length to be commended for students of politics who do not wish to go into 
all the minutiae that the historian often wishes to present them with. For those who wish 
to pursue minutiae in the eighteenth century, however, there are two further items. Sir Lewis 
Namier’s The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III was first published in 
1929. The second edition has now appeared (Macmillan, pp. xvii+514, 50s.). The general 
form of the book has not been altered but the author has taken the opportunity to correct 
mistakes and make alterations in the light of further manuscripts he has examined since 
the book first appeared, and particularly since work started on the history of parliament, 
This re-publication has a timely companion in Herbert Butterfield’s George III and the 
Historians (Collins, pp. 304, 21s.) in which ‘a student of the history of historiography’ has 
‘tried to provide some materials for the establishment of a critical approach’ to the inter- 
pretation of George III’s reign. A further eighteenth-century study recently published is 
Norman C. Hunt’s lecture for the ‘Friends of Dr. Williams’s Library’, Sir Robert Walpole, 
Samuel Holden and the Dissenting Deputies (Oxford University Press, pp. 31, 5s.). 

Students of twentieth-century history will welcome several detailed studies recently 
published. Unholy Alliance, by Gerald Freund (Chatto & Windus, pp. xix +283, 25s.), is an 
account of Russian—German relations from the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk to the Treaty of 
Berlin. A well-documented study of La Ligne Curzon et la II* Guerre Mondiale has been 
written by Romain Yakemtchouk (Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain, pp. 135, n.p.). An impor- 
tant five years in Indian history is dealt with in The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin, by S. Gopal 
(Oxford University Press, pp. 152, 21s.). The Mosul dispute between Great Britain and 
Turkey is discussed in Kurds, Turks, and Arabs, by C.J. Edmonds (Oxford University Press, 
pp. xiii+457, 42s.), and the author contributes comment on the dispute and on the area 
generally from his experience as a political officer there. The Nineteen Days, by George 
Urban (William Heinemann, pp. xvi+ 361, 30s.), is a picture of the Hungarian revolution, 
which has been compiled from the collection of Hungarian eye-witness accounts of the 
BBC, together with the monitoring reports of the BBC and Radio Free Europe. Sir 
Stephen King-Hall has written Letters from Africa (Geoffrey Bles, pp. 126, 13s. 6d.) arising 
from a three-month tour in 1957 in various parts of the continent. 

Among recent ‘area studies’ are two on Tito and Titoism which have similar but not 
identical approaches, as their sub-titles indicate: Slobodan M. Draskovich’s Moscow's 
Trojan Horse (Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, pp. xiv+357, $5) and Charles P. 
McVicker’s Pattern for International Communism (Macmillan, pp. xx + 332, 36s.). A revised 
edition has appeared of Edwin O. Reischauer’s The United States and Japan (Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiv + 394, 45s.). A further Japanese 
study is Yale Candee Maxon’s Control of Japanese Foreign Policy (Cambridge University 
Press, pp. vi +286, 45s.), a study of civil-military rivalry in Japan between 1930 and 1945. 
Solomon Adler, who was an economic adviser of the U.S. Government in China from 1941 
to 1947, has written a book entitled The Chinese Economy (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
pp. xi+276, 25s.), which favourably outlines the achievements of the Communist régime 
since it obtained power in 1949. This is a welcome addition to the still inadequate literature 
on recent developments in China, but the contrast between the author’s indictment of the 
Kuomintang régime and the absence of criticism of its successor is somewhat startling. Two 
further accounts of economic changes in Asia are Alfred Bonné’s Studies in Economic 
Development (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. x +294, 32s.), which is specially concerned 
with conditions in underdeveloped areas of Western Asia and India; and Henry M. Oliver, 
Jr., Economic Opinion and Policy in Ceylon (Duke University Press, pp. xiii +145, $3.50). 
The latter is a publication of the recently established Duke University Commonwealth 
Studies Center from which some welcome additions to commonwealth studies have been 
coming. It deals with the economic effects of nationalist sentiment in Ceylon. George 
Pendle’s Uruguay has now appeared in a second and revised edition, following a further 
visit of the author to South America (Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of 
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International Affairs, pp. vi+ 107, 15s.). No. 3 of St. Antony’s Papers deals with The Italian 
Local Elections 1956, and has been written by Roy Pryce (Chatto & Windus, pp. 132, 
12s, 6d.). In 1948 Professor Geoffrey Sawer, now of the Australian National University, 
produced the first edition of his little booklet on Australian Government Today. This has 
had several revisions and a new one has just appeared (Melbourne University Press, pp. 49, 
4s, 6d.). This is a useful brief summary, handy for students who may not have time to read 
Professor J. D. B. Miller’s Australian Government and Politics. 

Students of international affairs will wish to note the publication of the 1955 volume of 
The United States in World Affairs, published by Harpers, New York, for the Council on 
Foreign Affairs (London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+346, 48s.). An enterprising 
publication from Australia is Paths to Peace, a Study of War, Its Causes and Prevention, 
edited by Victor H. Wallace (Cambridge University Press for Melbourne University Press, 
pp. xx +397, 25s.). This consists of twenty essays by different authorities, but the editor 
secured an interchange of essays and comments before publication and the book has been 
supplied with a detailed index. The Breakdown of Nations (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
pp. xii +244, 30s.), by Leopold Kohr of the University of Puerto Rico is a gallant attempt 
to challenge on political grounds one of the ingrained assumptions of many economists: 
the advantages of large scale. Professor Kohr argues that the solution to many of the 
world’s problems lies in the dismemberment of the Great Powers. 

Recent social and economic studies include a new and revised edition of the Reader in 
Urban Sociology, Cities and Society, edited by Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. (Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, pp. 852, $7.50), and Professor Gilbert Walker’s Economic Planning 
by Programme and Control in Great Britain (Heinemann, pp. xii+175, 18s.). A further 
topical addition to the literature of economics that is on the fringe of politics is John F. Due’s 
Sales Taxation (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. 396, 40s.). Dissatisfaction with purchase tax 
levied on a limited range of goods has stimulated interest in the past few years in the possi- 
bilities of a general sales tax to replace it. Three-quarters of Due’s book is devoted to 
descriptions and appraisals of sales taxation in twenty-five countries. These are classified 
and studied in groups, which immensely simplifies the understanding of the problems 
involved. In the first and last parts of the book the subject is approached more generally, 
but most readers of Political Studies will be glad to hear that the subtler tools of economic 
theory, which Due is quite capable of wielding, are completely discarded here. 

Two additions to corpus have been made in Routledge & Kegan Paul’s ‘International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction’. A course of lectures given by Durkheim 
at Bordeaux at the turn of the century, and at the Sorbonne in 1904 and 1912, have now 
been translated by Cornelia Brookfield from Dr. Kubali’s Constantinople edition—Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Civic Morals (pp. xliv +228, 30s.). This includes a fifty-page essay on 
Durkheim’s thought by Georges Davy. In the other volume, Systematic Sociology, edited by 
J. C. Erés and W. A. C. Stewart, the publication of Karl Mannheim’s collected work is 
continued. This volume is based on lectures given by Mannheim, some in the 1930’s and 
some during the war. Ronald Frankenberg’s book Village on the Border (Cohen and West, 
pp. 163, 18s.) is of interest to the social scientist in so far as it includes a fairly detached 
account of the system of local government in a rural parish in North Wales viewed as it 
were from the bottom upwards. The work of the parish council forms the bulk of the 
material, but the activities of the District Council and the County Council are also touched 
on, a special study being made of education. There is an interesting account of the function- 
ing of a county association of parish councils. The author is an anthropologist, but 
‘scientific?> mumbo-jumbo does not obtrude excessively. Citadel, Market and Altar, by 
Spencer Heath (The Science of Society Foundation, Inc., pp. xxiv+259, $6) is an outline 
of a new ‘natural science of society’ which the author calls socionomy. It develops the 
notion that ‘the nature and autonomous operation of the evolving free society’ can provide 
‘public as well as private services at a profit’. It is introduced, with approval, by John 
Chamberlain, of the editorial staff of the Wall Street Journal. 

In his preface to his latest book Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford 
University Press, pp. xvi +239, 30s.) Sir Ernest Barker recalls that he said ‘farewell’ to his 
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readers in the preface of his earlier book, but his readers will be pleased to see that not 
only has he continued the work of compiling extracts from documents relevant to social 
and political thought from Justinian I to the last Palaeologus, but that he has also contri- 
buted a fifty-three-page introduction. The sub-title of Burdette C. Poland’s book, French 
Protestantism and the French Revolution, Princeton, 1957 (Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. 315, 40s.), is A Study in Church and State, Though 
and Religion, 1685-1815, and the author states that his purpose is ‘to trace the history of 
their [the Protestants’] eighteenth-century revival and . . . to relate the impact of the Revo- 
lution upon the Protestant community in France and describe the role of the Protestants in 
that political upheaval’. It is a well-documented and well-composed study of an aspect of 
the French Revolution which has hitherto received little attention from impartial historians, 
It is stronger on the historical than on the theological or ideological side. There are a few 
errors in the French quotations both in text and in footnotes. T. E. Utley and J. Stuart 
Maclure have edited Documents of Modern Political Thought (Cambridge University Press, 
pp. ix +276, 22s. 6d.). According to the cover this ‘replaces’ Michael Oakeshott’s Social and 
Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, which was published in 1939; but it would 
perhaps be fairer to say that it complements it. As the editors acknowledge, Oakeshott was 
concerned to give examples of the ‘official political thought’ current when he wrote. The 
present book is concerned ‘to isolate the doctrinal assumptions implicit in contemporary 
political thought’, and there is today ‘a much more complicated inter-connection of political 
traditions’. To this end extracts are arranged under five heads: Representative Democracy, 
Communism, Papal Political Theory, Romantic Authoritarianism, and Protestant Political 
Thought. The selection is a good one, and the book should be useful for teaching purposes. 
The 27th Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture was given by Professor A. Macbeath and has 
been published under the title Can Social Policies be Rationally Tested? (Oxford University 
Press, pp. 20, 2s. 6d.). Professor Catlin’s inaugural lecture at McGill University, which was 
published in the Political Science Quarterly, March 1957, has now been reprinted in booklet 
form—Political Theory: What is it? (The Orton Press, London, pp. 27, 2s. 6d.). Dexter 
Perkins, Professor of American Civilization at Cornell University, has collected his lectures 
on the nature and contribution of conservatism, liberalism, radicalism, and socialism to 
American politics in an urbane little volume entitled The American Way (Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, pp. 141, 22s.). In The Book of Contemplation (Philosophical Library, New York, 
pp. 149, $3) Dagobert D. Runes, the essayist, offers more homespun reflections on a variety 
of topics listed alphabetically from ‘abnormal’ to ‘zero’. Some, especially the political 
observations, are trite, but others are poetic. 

Among bibliographical material appearing in the past few months is A. R. Hewitt’s 
Guide to Resources for Commonwealth Studies (Athlone Press, pp. viii+219, 21s.). This 
has been compiled by the Secretary and Librarian of the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, and is designed for advanced students, more particularly those from overseas. 
Volume vi, no. 2 of UNESCO's ‘Current Sociology’ is an essay by Reinhard Bendix and 
Seymour M. Lipset, together with a useful descriptive bibliography with 844 items— 
Political Sociology (pp. 90, 6s. 6d.). Volume vii, no. 2 of International Political Science 
Abstracts is now available (Blackwell, 12s.). 

A further volume of the UNESCO series on the University Teaching of Social Sciences 
has now appeared, this time on Statistics (pp. 209, 14s.). 

























On another page of this issue there appears an extract from a book Professor S. E. Finer 
is preparing for the Pall Mall Press. Further publications from these publishers are to hand; 
four books: Js the Liberal West in Decline?, by Hans Kohn (pp. 74, 7s. 6d.); The Meaning 
of Freedom, by Gilbert Murray and others (pp. 76, 7s. 6d.); Welfare, Freedom and Inflation, 
by Wilhelm Répke (pp. 70, 7s. 6d.); and Democracy at Ease, by David Goldblatt (pp. 100, 
9s.); also two supplements to ‘World Liberalism’: Russia by Twilight, by Willy Bretscher 
(pp. 47, 2s.), and American Capitalism, by Massimo Salvadori (pp. 71, 2s. 6d.); and a 
pamphlet, Education for Liberty, by Massimo Salvadori (pp. 32, 2s. 6d.). 












